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(She  (thirtieth  president 

OF  THE 

Hincolnshire  paturalists'  UCnion. 


JAMES  CLARKE  WALLACE,  M.C. 


The  Boston  district  has  provided  many  outstanding  members 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  and  when  the  Union 
elected  Mr.  James  Ciarke  Wallace  to  its  presidential  chair  it 
honoured  one  who  had  done  much  to  foster  and  direct  the 
scientific  study  of  natural  history  in  that  part  of  the  County. 
As  Principal  of  the  Kirton  Agricultural  Institute  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organiser  for  the  Holland  division  of  the  County 
since  1919,  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  responsible  for  the  organi¬ 
sation  and  direction  of  much  of  the  research  work  that  has 
been  associated  with  the  development  of  Holland  in  recent 
years. 

Born  at  Dunning,  Perth,  Mr.  Wallace  was  trained  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  In  1912  he  went  to  the  Mid¬ 
land  Agricultural  College  as  lecturer  in  horticulture.  The 
years  of  the  Great  War  found  him  serving  in  the  Royal 
Engineers.  After  the  War  in  1920  he  was  appointed  Principal 
of  the  Kirton  Agricultural  Institute  which  position  he  holds 
to-day. 

During  his  years  as  Principal,  the  Institute  has  developed 
considerably.  It  was  originally  intended  to  serve  as  a  centre 
for  instruction  through  residential  courses,  but  that  was  soon 
abandoned  and  it  is  now  concerned  entirely  with  advisory  and 
experimental  work. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  contributed  many  articles  to  scientific 
journals  and  was  entrusted  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture’s 
bulletin  dealing  with  “  Potatoes 
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3?resi6ential  jg^bfcress 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  November  26th,  1938, 

BY 

Herbert  W.  Miles,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D. 


ON  THE  BIOLOGY  AND  HABITS  OF 
BRITISH  SAWFLIES. 


In  the  Transactions  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union 
for  1937,  Mr.  Arnold  Roebuck  gave  a  preliminary  list  of  about 
70  species  of  the  sawflies  of  Lincolnshire.  It  is  apparent 
from  this  list  that  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect 
or  study  the  sawflies  of  Lincolnshire.  The  species  listed  were 
collected  by  at  least  13  observers  over  a  period  of  50  years 
which  suggests  that  most  of  the  specimens  were  taken  casually 
while  collecting  insects  of  other  orders.  The  greatest  number 
of  species  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Reverend  A. 
Thornley  and  the  Reverend  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock,  mostly 
before  1900.  Since  there  are  upwards  of  400  species  of 
sawflies  in  Britain  there  is,  as  Roebuck  points  out,  consider¬ 
able  scope  for  collectors  in  this  neglected  group. 

Sawflies*  form  a  sub-order  of  the  Hymenoptera,  one  of 
the  most  highly  developed  orders  of  insects,  which  embraces 
also  the  ants,  bees,  wasps  and  ichneumon  wasps.  Sawflies 
can  be  distinguished  from  other  members  of  the  Hymenoptera 

*  The  name  “  Sawfly  ”  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  ovipositor 
which  forms  the  sung  in  the  case  of  bees  and  wasps  has  become  developed 
into  a  sawing  or  penetrating  organ  in  the  case  of  sawflies,  and  the  blades  or 
lancets  of  the  ovipositor  of  the  sawfly  are  usually  saw-edged  and  often  have 
transverse  ridges  also  carrying  teeth. 
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by  the  broad  junction  of  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  which 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  constricted  region  which  separates 
the  major  portion  of  the  abdomen  from  the  thorax  in  bees, 
wasps  and  ants.  The  two  sub-orders  of  the  Hymenoptera 
are,  therefore,  separated  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  second  segment  of  the  abdomen  not  constricted 

to  form  a  waist . . . Sub-order  Symphyta 

(Sawflies  and  wood  wasps). 

2.  The  second  segment  of  the  abdomen  constricted  to 

form  a  definite  waist . Sub-order  Apocrita 

(Ants,  bees,  wasps  and  ichneumon 
wasps). 

In  addition  to  this  character  there  are  important  differ¬ 
ences  in  wing  venation,  structure  and  biology  which  separate 
the  sawflies  from  all  other  members  of  the  Hymenoptera.  The 
Symphyta  are  now  regarded  as  comprising  io  families  separated 
from  each  other  mainly  on  wing  characters,  the  characters  of 
the  appendages,  and  on  superficial  characters  in  the  head  and 
thorax.  The  characters  for  separating  the  families  and  sub¬ 
families  have  been  worked  out  in  this  country  by  Cameron  (5) 
and  Morice  (13)  and  observations  on  the  biology  of  sawflies 
have  been  published  by  Perkins  (14)  and  Miles  (7-12).  Re¬ 
cently  R.  B.  Benson  (1-4)  has  published  an  interesting  paper 
dealing  with  proposed  revisions  in  the  major  classification  of 
the  Hymenoptera  Symphyta  and  has  recorded  a  number  of 
interesting  additions  to  the  list  of  British  sawfly  species. 

The  largest  family  of  sawflies  is  the  T enthvedinidae  which 
embraces  n  sub-families,  of  which  all  but  one  are  represented 
in  Roebuck’s  list ;  and  to  this  family  most  of  the  commonly 
observed  species  belong. 

In  the  brief  survey  which  follows  12  species  already  re¬ 
corded  for  Lincolnshire  are  chosen  as  examples  illustrating 
the  biology  and  habits  and  the  larval  characters  of  sawflies. 

Sawfly  larvae  can  be  distinguished  from  larvae  of  Lepidop- 
tera  by  the  fact  that  they  usually  possess  six  or  more  pairs  of 
prolegs  on  the  abdomen,  while  caterpillars  of  butterflies  and 
moths  never  possess  more  than  five.  The  true  or  thoracic 
legs  of  sawfly  caterpillars  are  long  and  stout  whereas  those  of 
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the  caterpillars  of  butterflies  and  moths  are  short  and  pointed. 
The  heads  of  sawfly  caterpillars  are  large  and  conspicuous  and 
have  one  pair  of  eyes,  while  the  heads  of  lepidopterous  cater¬ 
pillars  are  usually  wedge-shaped,  often  partly  withdrawn  into 
the  pro-thorax,  and  have  a  small  group  of  ocelli  on  each  side 
of  the  head.  In  addition,  sawfly  larvae  usually  have  the  body 
segments  wrinkled  into  a  series  of  fine  annulets  while  those  of 
Lepidoptera  rarely  have  such  an  arrangement. 

The  Nematine  sawfly  Nematus  lucida  Panz.  (Figure  i),  can 
be  taken  as  presenting  a  fairly  typical  life  history  (12).  The 
adults  appear  in  April  and  May  and  can  be  found  on  sloe  and 
hawthorn  in  hedges.  The  female  has  an  ovipositor  (Figure  2), 
of  a  type  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  gooseberry  sawfly 
Pteronidea  ribesii  Scop.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  (Figure  3)  in 
slits  cut  in  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  leaves  of  sloe  and  haw¬ 
thorn.  They  are  elongate  and  translucent  and  only  lightly 
attached  to  the  leaf,  and  since  they  are  exposed  their  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  seen  through  the  chorion.  The  eggs  hatch  in  the 
course  of  about  10  days  and  the  larvae  feed  first  beside  the 
egg  site  making  a  hole  in  the  leaf  tissue.  Afterwards  they 
migrate  to  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  feed  (Figure  4)  along 
the  leaf  margins  until  they  reach  maturity  about  three  weeks 
later.  The  fully  fed  larvae  leave  the  host  plants  and  enter  the 
soil  where  they  construct  cocoons  from  a  salivary  secretion 
which  sets  to  form  a  parchment-like  substance  to  which  soil 
particles  and  debris  become  attached.  The  larvae  spend  the 
rest  of  summer  and  the  winter  inside  the  cocoons.  In  the 
spring  the  larval  skin  is  shed  and  the  pupa  is  revealed 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  transparent  membrane  through  which 
the  legs,  wings,  antennae,  eyes  and  mandibles  may  be  seen. 
There  is  only  one  generation  in  the  year  and  the  species  is  of 
widespread  distribution. 

The  first  modification  of  this  simple  life  cycle  that  is  en¬ 
countered  is  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one  generation  per 
annum.  Thus,  there  may  be  two  or  more  in  the  case  of  the 
common  gooseberry  sawfly,  Pteronidea  ribesii  Scop.,  and  up  to 
four  in  the  case  of  the  less  common  green  gooseberry  sawfly, 


Figure  I.  Nematus  lucida  Panz.  ?  (x  4^). 


Figure  2.  Ovipositor  (“saws”)  of  Nematus  lucida,  (x  30). 


Figure  3,  Egg  of  Nematus  lucida  on  leaf  of  Blackthorn,  (x  8). 


Figure  4.  Larva  of  Nematus 
lucida  on  leaf  of  Blackthorn, 

(x  31). 
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Pristiphora  pallipes  Lep.  (7).  Other  modifications  occur  where 
the  species  is  parthenogenetic,  that  is,  where  unmated  females 
lay  fertile  eggs.  All  individuals  produced  from  unfertilized 
eggs  are  of  the  same  sex  ;  in  the  common  gooseberry  sawfly, 
Pteronidea  ribesii  Scop  ,  all  parthenogenetically  produced  adults 
are  males  but  in  Pristiphora  pallipes  Lep.,  parthenogenetically 
produced  adults  are  females. 

Generally  the  winter  is  spent  in  the  mature  larval  or 
pre-pupal  condition  in  cocoons  in  soil,  in  decaying  wood,  in 
stems  of  herbaceous  or  similar  plants,  or  attached  to  twigs  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  A  few  species  hibernate  in  the  egg  stage 
but  as  far  as  is  known  none  hibernate  in  the  adult  stage  or  in 
the  young  larval  stage  as  frequently  happens  in  other  insect 
orders. 

Examination  of  the  ovipositor  or  “  saws  ”  of  a  few  species 
of  sawflies  shows  the  wide  divergence  in  their  character.  In 
some  species,  notably  Pteronidea  ribesii  Scop.,  the  main  dorsal 
portion  or  lance  and  the  two  ventral  blades  or  lancets  are  poorly 
furnished  with  chitinous  ridges  or  teeth  whereas  those  of 
Pristiphora  pallipes  Lep.,  are  strongly  sclerotized  and  the  lance 
is  furnished  with  many  strong  ridges  and  the  lancets  with  stout 
teeth.  The  differences  in  the  character  of  the  ovipositor 
suggests  differences  in  the  uses  to  which  the  saws  are  put  and 
observations  on  the  oviposition  of  the  two  species  verifies  this 
suggestion.  The  female  of  Pteronidea  ribesii  Scop.,  (Figure  5) 
cuts  only  a  shallow  or  surface  incision,  just  sufficient  to  hold 
the  egg  in  position  and  leaving  the  greater  bulk  of  the  egg 
exposed  on  the  surface  on  the  leaf.  In  Pristiphora  pallipes  Lep., 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ovipositor  penetrates  the  leaf  tissue 
deeply  and  cuts  a  pocket-shaped  incision  usually  in  the 
margin  of  the  leaf,  (see  Figure  6,  basal  margin),  and  the  egg  is 
deposited  so  completely  within  the  leaf  tissue  that  after  deposi¬ 
tion  it  is  invisible  from  the  surface.  Other  contrasts  in  these 
two  species  are  also  of  interest  for  while  Pteronidea  ribesii  Scop., 
lays  a  series  of  eggs  on  a  single  vein  (Figure  6)  or  a  large 
number  on  one  leaf,  Pristiphora  pallipes  Lep.  rarely  lays  more 
than  two  to  a  leaf  and  these  seldom  close  together. 
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When  eggs  are  laid  singly  and  widely  scattered  over  the 
host  plant  as  in  the  case  of  Pristiphora  pallipes  Lep,,  the  larvae 
are  solitary  and  usually  inconspicuous,  their  green  coloration 
toning  with  that  of  the  leaves.  They  are,  moreover,  usually 
margin  feeders  and  tend  to  lie  along  the  leaf  edge  conforming 
to  its  general  curves.  When  numbers  of  eggs  are  laid  in  close 
proximity  as  in  the  case  of  Pteronidea  ribesii  Scop,  and  P.  fer- 
ruginea  Forst.  the  larvae  are  more  or  less  gregarious  and  are 
frequently  conspicuously  spotted  and  coloured  (Figure  7). 

While  many  species  of  sawflies  oviposit  in  the  leaves  of 
plants  some  lay  their  eggs  in  the  leaf  stalk.  A  notable  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  Trichiocampus  viminalis  Fall,  which  lays  a  series 
of  eggs  in  the  slender  leaf  stalks  of  poplar  (Figure  8).  When 
the  larvae  hatch  they  migrate  to  the  tip  of  the  leaf  and  there 
feed  side  by  side  (Figure  9),  scaling  off  the  lower  epidermis  of 
the  leaf  and  working  backwards  down  the  lamina.  When  one 
leaf  is  destroyed  they  migrate  to  an  adjoining  leaf  again  taking 
up  their  positions  side  by  side  on  the  under  surface.  These 
larvae  are  conspicuously  yellow  in  colour  and  are  spotted  with 
black. 

The  larvae  of  sawflies  present  great  variety  in  form  and 
colouring.  They  maybe  quite  smooth  (Figure  12)  and  closely 
annulated  or  they  may  be  more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with 
simple  or  bifurcate  setae  or  hairs  (Figure  7).  They  seldom 
spin  silk  on  their  host  plants  during  their  larval  life  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  Pamphiliidae .  One  species  Neurotoma 
flaviventris  Retz,  the  social  pear  sawfly,  spins  a  common  web 
enclosing  a  few  leaves,  and  within  this  web  the  yellowish- 
orange  larvae  live.  When  the  enclosed  leaves  are  devoured 
the  web  is  extended  to  take  in  adjoining  leaves.  The  frass 
is  caught  and  held  within  the  web  and  this  together  with  the 
dark  colour  of  the  silk  makes  the  nest  quite  conspicuous. 

Closely  allied  species  often  present  great  differences  in  the 
matter  of  biology,  habits  and  host  plants  ( 1 1 ).  Thus  Monostegia 
abdominalis  F.  feeds  upon  Creeping  Jenny,  Lysimachia  numniularia 
Linn. ;  it  appears  in  late  spring  and  lays  large  rather  con¬ 
spicuous  eggs  singly  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  The  larvae 


Figure  5.  Pteronidea  ribesii  Scop.  ?  in  act  of  egg  laying  on  young  leaf  of 

gooseberry  (natural  size). 


Figure  6,  Gooseberry  leaf  with  eggs  of  Pteronidea  ribesii  exposed  on  veins 
and  eggs  of  Pristiphora  pallipes  Lep.  inserted  on  basal  margin,  (X  2). 


Figure  7 


Figure.  8. 


Larvae  of  common  gooseberry  sawfly,  Pteronidea  ribesii,  (x  5). 


Poplar  leaf  with  sites  of  egg  insertion  of  Trichiocampus  viminalis 
Fall,  in  stalk,  (x  3). 
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are  bluish  grey  and  appear  to  be  finely  powdered.  They  live 
on  the  foliage,  feeding  during  the  night  and  hiding  during  the 
daytime.  They  pupate  in  the  soil  without  preparing  any 
definite  parchment-like  cocoon.  The  species  is  partheno- 
genetic  and  produces  females  by  parthenogenesis ;  it  has  two 
generations  in  the  year.  Empria  tndens  Knw.,  on  the  other 
hand,  feeds  on  raspberry.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  leaves  or 
stems  and  the  larvae  feed  openly  during  the  daytime  but  drop 
readily  from  their  feeding  position  when  disturbed.  They  bore 
into  the  woody  bases  of  the  raspberry  canes  or  into  neighbour¬ 
ing  herbaceous  stems  to  pupate.  There  is  only  one  generation 
during  the  year  and  the  species  produces  males  by  partheno¬ 
genesis. 

Other  interesting  contrasts  are  offered  by  three  closely 
allied  Nematine  species,  Amauronematus  miltonotus  Zadd A. 
vittatus  Lep.  and  A.  perkinsi  Benson  (ro).  The  flight  periods  of 
the  three  species  practically  coincide,  the  adults  being  on  the 
wing  during  late  April  and  May.  The  egg-laying  habits  are 
similar ;  the  eggs  are  identical  in  size  and  colour,  and  they  are 
laid  within  The  leaf  tissue  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. 
The  larvae  of  all  three  species  feed  along  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  though  in  one  case  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  larvae, 
when  nearly  fully  grown  to  lie  closely  pressed  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  while  feeding  at  the  edge.  The  larvae  of 
A.  miltonotus  Zadd.,  pass  into  the  pre-pupal  stage  without 
moulting  whereas  those  of  A.  vittatus  Lep.  and  A.  perkinsi 
Benson.,  moult  before  entering  the  pre-pupal  stage.  The 
larvae  of  A.  miltonotus  and  A.  vittatus  enter  the  soil  for  pupation 
and  construct  parchment-like  cocoons  whereas  those  of  A. 
perkinsi  tunnel  into  bark  or  dead  wood  to  pupate.  The  cocoon 
of  A .  miltonotus  has  an  elongate  projection  loosely  filled  with 
silk,  presumably  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  air  whilst  those  of 
A .  vittatus  have  a  series  of  definite  perforations  at  one  end  of 
the  cocoon.  The  larvae  of  A .  perkinsi  seal  up  the  entrance  of 
their  pupation  tunnels  with  parchment-like  material  but  leave 
a  small  hole  in  the  centre. 

The  larvae  of  certain  sawflies  are  well  known  as  slug- 
worms  and  they  skeletonise  the  leaves  of  many  cultivated  trees 
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and  shrubs  (g).  Two  of  these  species  afford  interesting  con¬ 
trasts.  Cahroa  limacina  Retz.  lays  its  eggs  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves  of  plum,  pear  and  cherry.  When  the  larvae 
hatch  they  emerge  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  and  soon 
become  covered  with  dark  slime  (Figure  io).  The  larvae 
moult  and  shed  their  coating  of  slime  before  they  enter  the  soil 
to  make  their  cocoons.  In  the  south  of  England  there  may  be 
two  generations  and  a  partial  third  but  in  the  north  of  England 
there  is  only  one  generation  and  a  partial  second.  Partheno¬ 
genesis  in  this  species  is  of  the  female-producing  order  and 
males  are  very  rare.  An  allied  species,  Kndelomyia  aethiops  Fabr. 
(Figure  n)  appears  to  be  confined  to  species  of  Rosa.  The 
females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  edges  of  rose  leaves  and  show 
some  preference  for  Rosa  canina  and  Rosa  arvensis.  The  larvae 
feed  on  the  undersurface  of  the  leaves  and  have  no  slimy 
covering  though  the  thorax  is  slightly  enlarged  (Figure  12) 
but  this  enlargement  is  not  as  pronounced  as  in  Caliroa.  The 
species  has  only  one  generation  in  the  year  and  as  with  Caliroa , 
parthenogenesis  in  common. 

Most  of  the  larvae  already  dealt  with  feed  more  or  less 
openly  on  the  leaf  tissue,  but  in  some  species  the  sawflies  use 
their  ovipositors  to  cut  the  leaf  and  cause  it  to  curl  thus  offering 
some  protection  to  the  larvae  which  feed  within  the  rolled  leaves 
(Figure  13);  an  example  of  thisis  the  common  leaf-rolling  sawfly 
of  the  rose,  Blennocampa  pusilla  Kl.  In  other  species  the  leaf¬ 
mining  habit  is  developed  and  larvae  of  sawflies  of  the  genus 
Fenusa  feed  on  the  mesophyll,  leaving  the  upper  and  lower 
epidermis  of  the  leaf  quite  intact.  Common  species  of  these 
leaf  mining  sawflies  occur  on  raspberry,  birch  and  alder. 

Some  species  of  sawflies  are  gall  formers  and  cause  the 
development  of  characteristic  galls  on  the  leaves  or  stems  of 
their  host  plants.  Thus  Pontama  bella  Zadd.,  causes  berry-like 
galls  to  develop  on  certain  basket  willows,  notably  Salix  pur¬ 
purea  and  its  varieties,  while  Euura  amerinae  L.  causes  galls  on 
the  stems  of  Salix  pentandra.  These  latter  galls  are  conspicuous 
during  winter  and  if  cut  open  the  larvae  may  he  found  within 
the  galls.  Birds  occasionally  frequent  infested  trees  and  peck 
open  the  galls  in  search  of  the  larvae, 


Figure  9. 


Young  larvae  of 


Trichiocampus  viminalis  Fall,  feeding  near  tip  of 
poplar  leaf,  (x  6). 


Figure  10.  Larvae  (Slugworm)  of  Pear  Sawfly,  Caliroa  limacina  Retz.  (x  4). 


Figure  II.  Endelomyia  aethiops  Fab.?  (x  9). 


Figure  12.  Larva  of  Endelomyia  aethiops  on  rose  leaf,  ( X  8) 


Figure  13.  Leaf  of  Rosa  canina  attacked  by  8 lennocampa  pusilla  Kl 


Figure  14.  Apple  Sawfly,  Hoplocampa  testudinea  Klug.  cf(x  5). 


Figure  16,  Larvae  of  Apple  Sawfly,  Hoplocampa  testudinea,  (x  5^). 
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Sawflies  of  the  genus  Hoplocampa  (Figure  14)  are,  in  this 
country,  associated  with  fruit-bearing  host  plants  of  the  order 
Rosaceae.  The  saws  are  well  developed  and  have  a  compli¬ 
cated  arrangement  of  marginal  teeth  and  denticles  and  of 
lateral  cutting  surfaces.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  receptacles 
of  the  flowers  of  apple  (Figure  15),  plum,  hawthorn,  mountain 
ash  and  white  beam  according  to  the  species  of  sawfly,  and  the 
larvae  which  are  white  in  colour  (Figure  16)  tunnel  into  the 
fruit  and  cause  it  to  fall  prematurely.  The  larvae  pupate  in 
cocoons  in  the  soil.  All  the  British  species  have  one  genera¬ 
tion  a  year  and  both  sexes  are  of  common  occurrence  (8). 

This  brief  survey  gives  some  idea  of  the  great  variety  of 
habits,  life  histories  and  host  plants  found  amongst  sawflies 
and  also  indicates  that  there  is  considerable  scope  for  study 
both  of  the  biology  and  of  the  distribution  of  species.  Certain 
sawfly  species  are  subject  to  periods  of  epidemic  occurrence 
and  periods  of  great  scarcity.  A  study  of  the  fluctuations  in 
numbers  of  local  species,  coupled  with  observations  on  the 
occurrence  of  such  natural  enemies  as  birds,  mice,  voles  and 
insects  would  be  of  great  value.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  have  been  widespread  epidemic  occurrences  of  sawflies 
in  Britain.  The  large  larch  sawfly,  Pristiphova  erichsoni  Htg. 
was  a  serious  pest  in  the  Lake  District  from  1907-1912  but  after 
a  few  years  it  was  completely  controlled  by  birds,  voles  and  insect 
parasites.  The  outbreaks  of  this  insect  were  studied  at  Man¬ 
chester  University  and  fairly  full  records  are  available.  For 
about  100  years,  from  1780-1880,  Aihalia  rosae  L.  the  turnip  saw- 
fly  was  exceedingly  common  and  injurious  in  fields  of  turnips  in 
East  Anglia,  particularly  along  the  coastal  region.  Little 
knowledge  is  available  regarding  the  factors  underlying  the 
excessive  multiplication  and  spread  of  this  species  but  in  time 
epidemics  became  less  frequent,  and  few  specimens  have  been 
taken  in  Britain  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Lincolnshire,  with  its  wide  range  of  ecological  conditions, 
from  the  Wolds  to  the  Salt  Marshes,  undoubtedly  presents 
great  opportunities  for  the  collection  and  study  of  sawflies. 
Considerable  help  can  be  obtained  from  the  publications  of 
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Cameron  (5)  Morice  (13),  Enslin  (6),  Perkins  (14)  and  Benson 
(1-4).  Adult  sawflies  are  easily  collected  by  light  sweeping  with 
a  butterfly  net  or  by  tapping  trees  and  shrubs  into  a  beating 
tray.  Sawfly  larvae  are  usually  plentiful  during  the  summer 
months  and  may  be  collected  into  glass  phials  or  tin  boxes 
and,  provided  they  are  kept  clean  and  the  food  is  changed 
daily,  they  will  mature  quite  well  in  captivity.  If  furnished 
with  suitable  hibernation  sites  such  as  soil,  cork  or  soft  wood 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  species,  adults  usually  appear  in 
due  course.  When  collecting  sawflies  and  their  larvae  full 
information  as  to  date  and  place  of  their  occurrence  and  where 
possible,  the  plants  with  which  they  were  associated,  should 
be  recorded, 
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Report  of  the  J^on.  Secretary, 

1  938. 

The  growing  interest  in  natural  history  in  the  County  has 
again  been  reflected  in  the  Field  Meetings  held  this  year. 
Attendances  have  been  well  up  to  last  year’s  record  average 
but  we  cannot  record  the  favourable  co-operation  of  the 
weather,  which,  on  three  of  our  meetings,  was  far  from  pleasant. 

The  i88th  meeting  was  held  at  Claxby  Wood,  near 
Market  Rasen  on  May  28th.  The  weather  at  the  start  was 
bad,  and  with  little  improvement  after  lunch,  the  remainder  of 
the  programme  was  cancelled.  The  members  were  met  by 
Misses  M.  E.  and  E.  J.  Gibbons  of  Holton-le-Moor  and  Mr. 
Peach,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  woodland,  also  gave  valuable 
assistance  as  guide.  The  wood  was  visited  by  permission  of 
the  Earl  of  Yarborough.  Although  systematically  cut  and  re¬ 
planted  at  intervals,  the  woodland  has  a  long  history.  Over 
60  acres  of  wood  in  Claxby  and  Normanby  are  mentioned  in 
Domesday  and  “  3  perches  between  the  wood  and  the  way  ”  in 
a  Cathedral  Charter  about  the  year  1200.  The  varied  flora 
was  the  main  interest  of  the  meeting.  It  was  encouraging 
also  to  hear  of  the  nesting  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  in  the 
neighbouring  Normanby  Dale. 

The  189th  meeting  was  in  Haverholme  Park  on  June 
16th.  The  park  was  visited  by  permission  of  Frank  W. 
Dennis,  Esq.,  of  Frampton  Hall.  The  party  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  of  Sleaford  and  Capt.  W.  A. 
Cragg  of  Threekingham.  There  was  much  of  interest  for  all 
sections  of  study.  Capt.  Cragg  pointed  out  in  the  park  the 
remains  of  an  old  duck  decoy  now  very  much  overgrown  but 
once  the  scene  of  considerable  activity  when,  in  the  early  19th 
century,  Lincolnshire  was  the  stronghold  of  decoys.  The 
heronry  in  Evedon  Wood  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  both  juvenile  and  adult  birds  were  watched.  Tea  was 
taken  in  Sleaford  and  reports  of  the  day’s  observations  made. 

The  190th  meeting  was  held  at  Immingham  on  July  16th. 
There  was  a  small  attendance  due  to  the  unfavourable  weather, 
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but  the  meeting  proved  to  be  of  considerable  interest,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  botanists.  The  members  were  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Cox  of  Grimsby,  and  permission 
to  hold  the  meeting  had  been  granted  by  the  Port  Master. 
The  waste  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dock  provided  some 
interesting  alien  plants  among  which  were  the  Purple  Salsify 
(Tragopogon  porrifolius),  Variable  Coronilla  (Coronilla  varia)  and 
Chicory  ( Cichorium  Intyhus).  The  sea-shore  provided  another 
habitat  for  botanical  study.  Tea  was  taken  at  Immingham. 

The  191st  meeting  was  held  on  August  nth  in  the  Tatter- 
shall-Coningsby  district.  The  party  was  met  by  Mr.  F.  Kime 
of  Boston  who,  with  Mr.  F.  Waite,  had  made  the  local  arrange¬ 
ments.  By  permission  of  the  Castle  Gravel  Company,  the 
quarry  and  waste  ground  near  Tattershall  Station  were  in¬ 
vestigated.  Similar  ground  belonging  to  the  Woodhall  Spa 
Sand  and  Gravel  Company  was  also  worked  by  their  per¬ 
mission  and  from  there  the  party  visited  the  Troy  Wood, 
Coningsby,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Giles.  Interest 
here  centred  in  colonies  of  the  Wood  Ant  (Formica  ruja).  The 
large  mound-like  nests  were  particularly  numerous  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  was  afforded  for  close  observation  of  their 
habits.  Tea  was  taken  at  the  Lodge  Tea  Rooms,  Tattershall, 
with  one  of  our  oldest  members,  Mr.  G.  P.  Skipworth,  who 
afterwards  showed  the  visitors  interesting  plants  in  his  garden. 
At  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  President¬ 
elect,  reports  on  the  day’s  proceedings  were  given. 

The  192nd  meeting  was  held  at  Scunthorpe  on  September 
3rd.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  study  the  geology  of 
the  district,  and  the  members  were  met  by  Mr.  Harold  E. 
Dudley,  Curator  of  the  Scunthorpe  Museum,  who  acted  as 
guide.  By  permission  of  Messrs.  Richard  Thomas  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  the  Santon  Brickworks  was  visited  and  the  fine  section 
of  Lower  Lias  Clay  and  Pecten  Bed  studied.  The  section 
was  explained  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Clark,  mines  manager,  and  Mr. 
Eagleton,  chemist.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  “  Trent  ” 
mine  of  the  Appleby-Frodingharr.  Steel  Company  where  the 
section  was  explained  by  Mr.  G.  Pinder,  mines  manager. 
Owing  to  the  rain  the  remainder  of  the  programme  had  to  be 
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curtailed  and  the  members  then  spent  an  interesting  time  at 
the  Scunthorpe  Borough  Museum.  Tea  was  taken  at  the 
Wortley  Hotel. 

The  193rd  meeting  was  on  October  15th  at  Gibraltar 
Point,  near  Skegness.  It  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  bird  life  of  the  coast  and  a  large  company  of 
members  spent  an  interesting  day  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
S.  A.  Cox,  Mr.  J.  R.  McKnight,  Mr.  Reg  May  and  other  orni¬ 
thologists.  Tea  was  taken  at  Skegness  and  reports  were 
afterwards  presented.  Mr.  McKnight  gave  an  excellent 
account  of  the  breeding  species  of  birds  he  had  observed  at 
the  Point. 

We  again  record  with  gratitude  the  help  received  from  so 
many  people  in  organising  these  meetings  and  in  particular  to 
the  owners  of  estates  who  have  readily  granted  permissions, 
to  those  who  have  made  local  arrangements  and  acted  as 
guides  and  to  the  members  who  have  willingly  co-operated  in 
the  transport  arrangements. 

Several  members  have  sent  in  notes  of  their  observations 
at  the  Field  Meetings  for  which  we  are  grateful.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  or  Sectional  Secretaries  are  always  glad  to  have  a  letter 
or  card  recording  interesting  observations  that  members  may 
make  in  the  course  of  their  rambles. 

An  excellent  scheme  has  been  started  during  the  year  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk,  secretary  of  the  entomological  section.  He 
is  organising  a  portfolio  of  articles,  photographs  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  entomology,  to  which  all  members  interested  in  that 
subject  are  invited  to  contribute.  The  portfolio  will  be  cir¬ 
culated  to  those  members  expressing  their  desire  to  receive  it. 
The  only  cost  will  be  the  postage  to  the  next  member  on  the 
list  of  recipients.  May  I  commend  this  scheme  to  other 
sectional  officers  as  a  means  of  creating  further  interest  in 
their  sections  and  of  securing  closer  co-operation  between 
members  interested  in  a  particular  branch  of  our  work. 

The  possibility  of  creating  a  nature  reserve  at  Freshney 
Bog  is  still  under  consideration.  Although  the  owner  finds  it 
impossible  at  present  to  make  a  definite  decision  he  is  still 
keenly  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  scheme, 
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It  has  been  our  pleasure  on  your  behalf  to  congratulate 
our  original  member  and  past  President,  Mr.  Henry  Preston 
of  Grantham,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Diamond  Wedding  cele¬ 
brated  on  October  15th. 

I  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Wright  of 
Brattleby.  He  had  been  a  member  since  1923  and  regularly 
attended  the  Field  Meetings. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Technical  College, 
Lincoln,  on  November  26th,  when  Dr.  H.  W.  Miles  gave  his 
Presidential  Address.  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  for  1939.  Mr.  R  Wood-Powell,  l.d.s.,  and  Capt.  W.  A. 
Cragg  were  elected  Vice-Presidents.  Other  Officers  were 
re-elected.  The  Hon.  Secretary  submitted  the  annual  report 
and  the  Treasurer’s  report  showed  an  interim  balance  of 
^10  18s.  8d.  The  Treasurer  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  low 
subscription  made  it  difficult  to  balance  the  General  Fund  and 
urged  members  to  contribute  to  the  Publication  Fund  to  help 
with  the  cost  of  the  Transactions.  The  other  reports  given 
at  this  meeting  are  published  in  these  pages. 

There  has  been  a  further  increase  in  the  membership 
during  the  year.  Seventeen  new  members  have  been  elected. 
The  total  membership,  allowing  for  resignations  and  loss  by 
death  is  now  218,  a  net  increase  of  5  upon  last  year.  We  are 
grateful  to  members  who  have  suggested  names  and  invited 
others  to  join  and  we  appeal  again  for  help  in  this  direction. 
We  should  like  to  increase  our  membership  to  250  and  this 
should  not  be  difficult  if  members  would  invite  their  friends  to 
join. 

The  following  were  elected  during  1938: — 

Miss  G.  Bagley,  Boston;  Mr.  J.  Beveridge,  Brocklesby  ;  Miss 
M.  Colebourn,  Lincoln  ;  Miss  G.  Fearon,  Scunthorpe;  Miss 
Z.  Gleadhall,  Trusthorpe ;  Mr.  P.  E.  Kent,  b.sc.,  Notting¬ 
ham ;  Major  J.  de  B.  T.  Lucas,  Brocklesby;  Miss  C.  W. 
Montgomery,  Lincoln  ;  Miss  S.  G.  Platt,  Lincoln  (re-joined) ; 
Miss  F.  Sambrook,  Ewerby  ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Tibbitts,  Nettleham  ; 
Miss  I.  M.  Tibbitts,  Nettleham;  Mr.  H.  Trill,  M.i.s.ch  ,  Lin¬ 
coln;  Miss  A.  M.  Truman,  Brigg ;  Mr.T.  H.  Tyson,  Boston; 
Mr*  T.  H.  Wallis,  Lincoln  ;  Mr,  J.  H.  White,  b.s0 m  Skegness, 
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BOTANY. 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

This  year  three  meetings  have  been  badly  spoilt  by  rain. 
The  first  one  at  Claxby  Wood  in  a  downpour  only  lasted  about 
two  hours,  by  which  time  most  people  were  so  wet  that  further 
search  was  abandoned.  The  Garlic  (A  Ilium  ursinum)  made  a 
good  show  under  the  younger  trees,  but  out  in  the  open  newly 
planted  part,  the  late  frost  had  spoilt  its  usual  masses.  Both 
the  Golden  Saxifrages  ( Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium  and  alterni- 
folium)y  Wood  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  sylvatica),  Mountain 
Speedwell  (Veronica  montana)  and  Water  Avens  ( Geum  rivale) 
with  the  hybrid  form  ( Geum  intermedium)  were  observed,  but 
the  drought  had  hastened  on  and  shortened  the  flowering 
season,  so  that  the  general  effect  was  not  quite  as  good  as 
usual.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  changing  conditions  among 
the  young  trees  of  25  to  30  years  growth,  the  clearing  of  lower 
branches  allowing  more  flowers  to  bloom  under  them. 

Nothing  much  of  interest  botanically  was  recorded  at 
Haverholme.  A  good  deal  of  Comfrey  ( Symphytum  officinale) 
was  seen  and  Black  Spleenwort  ( Asplenium  A  diani  uni -nigrum) 
was  noted  growing  on  an  old  lock  on  the  canal. 

In  spite  of  bad  weather  at  Immingham  60  plants  were 
recorded,  the  most  notable  being  aliens,  Coronilla  varia ,  Sain¬ 
foin  ( Onobrychis  onobrychis ),  Salsify  (Tragopogon  porrifohus)  and 
Chicory  (Cichorium  Intybus). 

At  Tattershall  the  ballast  pits  near  the  Station  always 
repay  a  visit,  but  time  would  not  allow  the  further  pit  to  be 
worked.  We  found  Greater  Spearwort  ( Ranunculus  Lingua ), 
Water  Dock  (Rumex  Hydrolapathum)  and  a  quantity  of  Storks- 
bill  (Er odium  cicutarium).  Greater  Water  Parsnip  (Slum  lati- 
folium)  growing  in  large  clumps  looked  so  impressive  that  we 
thought  it  might  be  something  more  unusual,  but  it  was 
proved  not  to  be,  Many  sand-loving  plants  were  growing  in 
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the  gravel  pits  towards  Kirkstead,  but  it  was  too  late  for  some 
of  them  to  be  flowering.  Birdsfoot  Vetch  ( Ornithopus perpusillus) 
and  Trailing  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hypericum  humifusumj  were 
seen.  It  was  very  pleasant  in  Troy  Wood,  Cow  Wheat 
(Melampyrum  pratcnse)  and  Yellow  Pimpernel  ( Lysimachia 
nemorum)  were  in  flower. 

Another  wet  day  at  Scunthorpe  produced  several  very 
interesting  plants.  Sea  Aster  (Aster  tripolium)  was  found  in  a 
clay-pit  and  Oxford  Ragwort  (Senecio  squalidus),  first  reported 
two  years  ago,  is  now  getting  hold  along  the  slag  heaps  and 
iron  workings  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Baker  in  1936. 

Some  of  the  characteristic  plants  were  still  in  flower  at 
Gibraltar  Point  in  October.  Sea  Rocket  ( Cakile  maritima)} 
Saltwort  ( Salsola  Kali)  and  Shrubby  Sea  Blite  ( Suaeda  fruticosa), 
also  Prickly  Ox-tongue  (Picris  Echioides )  and  Claytonia  perfoliata. 

The  warm  weather  in  early  spring  brought  flowers  out 
before  their  usual  time,  some  to  be  cut  back  by  the  severe 
frosts  in  May.  Hawthorn  was  first  seen  out  on  April  15th 
which  must  be  very  unusual. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk,  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith,  the  Misses  Fowler  and  others 
who  have  given  much  help  with  localities  for  the  County 
Records. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  of  any  authentically  wild 
habitats  for  Traveller’s  Joy  (Clematis  Vitalba).  There  are  g 
localities  given  for  it,  but  many  are  really  escapes  from  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason  made  a  note  “  Not  native  in 
the  County”.  It  seems  likely  that  this  may  be  proved  wrong, 
as  records  from  the  limestone  area  in  south  Lines,  suggest 
that  it  is  well  established  there. 

New  District  Records  of  interest  (space  does  not  allow  for 
the  large  number  recorded). 


Adonis  annua  (Casual)  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden 
Anthemis  arvensis  Dr.  Willoughby  Smith 

Clematis  Vitalba  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk 

Hippuris  vulgaris  Misses  Fowler 

Impatiens  parviflora  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker 


Louth 

Blyton 

Newton 


Division 

8 


5 

14 


Burringham 

Riseholme 


2 


6 
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Division 


Nardus  stricta  Dr.  Willoughby  Smith 


Torksey  6 

Blankney  13 

Boston  12 

Rauceby  14 

Theddlethorpe  9 
Rauceby  14 


Ophrys  apifera  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters 

Plantago  Indies  (alien)  Mr.  F.  Waite 


Potentilla  argentea  Miss  J.  Gibbons 

Rumex  sanguineus  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden 

Salvia  pratensis  Miss  J.  Gibbons 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

F.  L.  Kirk,  b.sc. 


Unfortunately  the  weather  has  not  favoured  entomology  at 
the  Field  Meetings,  except  at  Coningsby  where,  on  August 
nth,  at  Troy  Wood,  we  found  Purple  Hairstreaks  ( Thecla 
quercus),  Small  Coppers  (L.  phlaeas ),  Common  Blues  (P.  icavus ), 
Peacocks  ( Vanessa  io),  Red  Admirals  (Vanessa  atalanta),  Gate¬ 
keepers  ( Maniola  tithonus)  Meadow  Browns  (M .  jurtina),  Green- 
veined  Whites  (P.  napi),  Wall  Browns  (P.  megera )  and  Small 
Tortoise-shells  ( V .  urticae),  indicating  that  it  is  a  good  spot  for 
butterflies.  The  most  interesting  insects  there  were  the  Wood 
Ants;  their  nests  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  difficult  to 
avoid  and  members  saw  the  insects  dragging  earwigs  and 
caterpillars  to  the  nests  and  climbing  oaks  to  milk  a  large 
black  species  of  aphis. 

This  season  the  Death’s  Head  Moth  ( Acherontia  atropos) 
appears  to  have  been  widespread.  Larvae  have  been  found  at 
Grimsby,  Bardney,  Metheringham  and  Willoughton  during 
September  and  October  ;  a  male  was  hatched  from  the  pupa 
on  October  27th,  and  a  female  on  November  7th,  both  at 
Hykeham.  The  Spalding  district  yielded  4  pupae  in  October 
and  earlier  a  large  specimen  of  the  moth  was  caught  on  a 
shop  front  in  Spalding;  another  was  recorded  from  Tattershall. 

The  Comma  Butterfly  ( Polygonia  c-album)  has  been  re¬ 
corded  at  Edenham,  five  specimens  in  a  garden  there;  one  at 
Branston  ;  one  at  Holton-le-Moor  ;  one  at  Hagnaby,  and  one 
at  Willoughton.  I  think  it  has  been  absent  from  several 
places  where  it  occurred  last  year.  All  the  records  were  for 
the  latter  half  of  September. 
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I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Marbled  Whites  (Satyms  galathca) 
are  still  well  established  at  Holywell  near  Stamford,  and  the 
Chalk  Hill  Blues  ( Ly  sandy  a  coridon)  have  not  deserted  their 
usual  haunt  at  Ancaster,  in  spite  of  road  widening  interfering 
with  the  favoured  spot. 

Only  two  records  are  available  of  the  Humming-bird 
Hawk  Moth  (Macroglossa  stellatarum )  both  at  Donington,  on 
Juue  20th  and  July  18th. 

The  Painted  Lady  ( Vanessa  cardui)  has  been  seen  fre¬ 
quently.  The  first  specimen  I  came  across  at  Ancaster  on 
August  15th  at  the  very  place  where  I  saw  the  first  one  last 
year.  There  are  records  from  Donington  August  nth,  North 
Rauceby  August  22nd,  Old  Bolingbroke  and  South  Ormsby, 
September  2nd. 

The  Lappet  Moth  (G.  quercifolia)  has  been  recorded  at 
New  York  near  Boston,  and  at  Billingborough. 

In  September  at  Market  Rasen,  Fox  Moth  (M.  rubi) 
larvae  were  very  common.  Whilst  searching  for  Commas 
there,  a  Red  Admiral  settled  on  my  arm  for  some  minutes,  a 
most  unusual  experience  for  an  entomologist. 

For  the  above  records  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  M.  Gibbons, 
Mrs,  E.  H.  Rudkin,  Mr.  F.  Kime,  Mr.  W,  Moore,  Mr.  M.  W. 
Graham,  the  Rev.  Hopkins,  Mr.  W.  A.  Buckpitt,  Major  G. 
M.  Ellison,  Mr.  T.  H.  Court  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker. 

Miss  Haslam  sent  me  an  interesting  account  of  the 
House  Crickets  at  Boston.  They  swarmed  in  a  rubbish 
dump,  invaded  houses,  and  were  a  serious  plague. 

Aliens.  A  locust  and  a  Rhinoceros  Beetle  were  sent  to 
me  from  Spalding  by  Mr.  Tomlin.  They  were  caught  at  the 
Station  and  had  arrived  with  Bananas  which  were  unloaded 
there. 

Lastly  I  have  to  report  on  our  new  venture,  a  portfolio 
for  entomologists.  Although  I  should  have  liked  a  few  more 
articles,  the  material  sent  has  been  most  encouraging  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  an  annual  feature.  Mr.  E.  W.  Trigg  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  list  of  over  50  species  of  Lepidoptera  from  Bardney, 
with  notes  of  varieties,  etc.,  forming  a  valuable  record.  Mr. 
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M.  W.  Graham’s  contribution  consists  of  four  articles  illus¬ 
trated  by  beautiful  coloured  plates,  Mr.  Moore  sent  a  fine 
series  of  photographs  showing  a  Large  White  Butterfly  in  the 
act  of  emerging  from  the  chrysalis.  Mr.  Baker’s  illustrated 
article  on  Bush  Crickets  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  make  some  little  contribution  myself. 

I  hope  the  members  who  have  asked  to  see  the  portfolio 
will  obey  the  simple  rules  sent  with  it,  particularly  that  they 
will  not  keep  it  longer  than  the  stated  time,  so  that  all  may 
see  it  in  a  reasonable  time.  I  wish  to  thank  the  contributors 
for  their  kindness  and  the  trouble  they  have  taken. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Graham  sends  the  following  notes  for  his 
district,  Old  Bolingbroke : — “  The  past  season  has  been  an 
unusual  one  in  many  respects.  Continued  high  temperatures 
during  March  materially  affected  the  emergence  of  spring 
butterflies,  and  some  of  the  common  species  appeared  earlier 
than  in  any  year  since  the  memorable  one  of  1933.  The 
Small  White  (P.  rapae)  was  first  seen  on  March  31st,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Green-veined  (P.  napi)  on  April  7th ; 
both  were  common  by  the  middle  of  April.  This  emergence 
was  therefore  about  3  weeks  in  advance  of  the  average  date  for 
the  county.  The  Small  Copper  (L.  phlacas)  and  the  Wall  (P. 
megeva)  appeared  on  April  21st  and  May  5th  respectively,  while 
the  Small  Heath  and  Common  Blue  were  proportionately 
early. 

In  contrast,  however,  the  Orange  Tip  (E.  sardaminos)  and 
Large  White  (P.  brassicae)  did  not  appear  until  the  first  week 
in  May.  The  latter,  incidentally,  has  been  quite  scarce  this 
year. 

The  abrupt  change  in  the  weather  before  the  onset  of 
summer  brought  a  noticeable  reverse,  and  most  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  butterflies  emerged  at  the  normal  time.  I  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Meadow  Brown  (M.  jurtina)  seemed  to  be 
decidedly  less  abundant  than  usual. 

The  Holly  Blue  (L.  argiolus )  was  very  scarce,  perhaps 
because  the  hollies  produced  so  few  flowers  last  year.  The 
second  brood  failed  to  appear.  [What  was  thought  to  be  a 
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specimen  of  this  butterfly  was  seen  at  Stickney  in  the  spring, 
but  this  needs  confirmation] . 

The  Purple  Hairstreak  ( Th .  quercus)  was  found  in  a  new 
haunt  at  Tumby,  and  a  small  colony  of  the  Brown  Argus  ( A . 
agtslis)  was  discovered  in  August  at  Woodhall  Spa. 

I  have  noticed  only  a  single  Comma  (P.  c-album)  this  year — 
a  male,  in  good  condition,  seen  at  Hagnaby  on  October  20th. 

The  Red  Admiral  (V.  atalanta)  has  been  fairly  common, 
but  the  Painted  Lady  (V.  cardui )  scarce  ;  the  latter  was  seen 
at  Bolingbroke  on  July  1st  and  2nd,  August  nth  (2  specimens), 
12th  and  14th. 

A  fine  Red  Underwing  moth  (Catocala  nupta)  came  to  a 
light  indoors  on  September  21st,  and  a  few  days  later  another 
was  found  at  rest  in  a  basket 

NOTES  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE  DURING  1938. 

A.  Roebuck,  n.d.a.,  f.r.e.s. 

In  direct  contrast  to  last  season  there  was  a  prolonged 
drought  from  the  time  of  the  early  spring  sowings  until  July. 
This  retarded  plant  growth,  especially  spring  sown  crops  and 
shallow  rooted  ones.  Grass  was  scarce  and  the  hay  crop 
much  reduced.  Wheat,  which  was  already  established  when 
the  drought  began,  cropped  very  well ;  potatoes  yielded  big 
crops  but  roots  gave  low  yields. 

Cereals  and  Grasses. 

The  most  noteworthy  pest  on  Cereals  was  the  Ear-Cockle 
Eel  worm  (Anguillulina  tritici  =  Tylenchus  scandcns).  It  is  a 
serious  pest  of  which  we  have  no  previous  record  in  the 
County.  It  appeared  at  Cuxwold  and  possibly  one  or  two 
other  places.  It  is  hoped  that  measures  taken  will  again 
banish  it  from  this  area. 

Another  new  pest  was  the  Mud  Beetle  ( Helophorus  nubilis). 
This  was  destructive  on  several  fields  at  Thimbleby,  The 
Wheat  Bulb  Fly  (Leptohylcmyia  coantata)  did  considerable 
damage  in  places  scattered  throughout  the  County.  Gout  Fly 
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( Chlorops  taeniopus)  did  much  less  damage  to  the  barley  than 
last  year.  The  flies  Opomyza  germinationis,  Oscinclla  frit  and 
Domomyza  ambigua  attacked  grasses  and  cereals,  but  were  not 
responsible  for  much  damage.  Damage  was  done  to  the  ears 
of  wheat  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  moth  Hadena  basilinea  at 
Fulletby  and  other  places. 

Roots. 

Wireworms  ( Agriotes  sp.)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
destructive  except  on  a  crop  of  sugar  beet  at  Metheringham. 

The  outstanding  pest  has  been  Black  Aphis  ( Aphis 
rumicis).  It  was  particularly  widespread  on  the  sugar  beet 
crops  and  in  some  parts,  e.g.  Friskney,  crops  were  completely 
defoliated  in  July.  When  the  pest  disappeared  from  the  crops 
at  the  end  of  July  they  were  able  to  make  new  foliage  and 
recover  to  some  extent.  In  addition,  it  attacked  beans,  runner 
beans  and  even  peas  near  Brigg,  and  it  occurred  on  a  great 
variety  of  weeds.  Cutworms  ( Agrotis  sp.)  occurred  in  large 
numbers  in  the  Autumn  and  although  they  did  not  do  much 
damage  on  the  usual  root  crops  they  caused  some  loss  on 
celery  and  onion  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  The  beautiful  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  Broom  Moth  ( Hadena  pisi)  were  widely  distributed 
feeding  on  the  sugar  beet.  The  caterpillars  of  the  Dot  Moth 
(Melanchra  persicariac)  fed  on  sugar  beet  and  on  a  variety  of 
garden  flower  plants.  The  Silver  Y  ( Plusia  gamma)  was  pre¬ 
sent  but  comparatively  scarce. 

Ground  Beetles  were  more  troublesome  this  year  than 
usual,  though  not  so  bad  in  this  County  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  Midlands.  The  worst  case  was  a  field  of  sugar  beet  at 
Goulceby  where  the  species  involved  were  Pterostichus  madidus, 
Pt.  vulgaris  and  Ophonus  pubescens  (=»  Harpalus  ruficornis) . 
Chafer  grubs  ( Melolontha )  were  abundant  and  destructive  on  a 
field  of  sugar  beet  between  Market  Rasen  and  Usselby.  Some 
damage  was  done  to  turnip  and  swede  crops  by  the  aphis 
Brevicoryne  brassicae ,  and  there  was  more  Swede  Midge  (Con- 
tarinia  nasturtii )  than  in  recent  years. 

Fruit,  Trees,  Etc. 

After  an  absence  of  several  years  as  a  pest  on  apple  trees, 
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the  Pith  Moth  (Blastodacna  atra)  has  appeared  round  Stamford. 
It  was  last  a  pest  near  Grimsby.  The  Clay-coloured  Weevil 
( Otiorvhynchus  sulcatus)  has  occurred  as  a  serious  pest  on  rasp¬ 
berries  and  strawberries  at  Glentham.  Other  strawberry 
pests  in  the  County  have  been  the  Tarsonemid  Mite  (T  arsonmus 
pallidus)  and  the  Strawberry  Aphis  (C  apitop  horns  fragaefolii).  A 
very  abundant  pest  on  the  plum  leaves  was  the  leaf  hopper, 
Evythroncura  ahieti.  Of  the  pests  on  willow  trees  the  midge 
Rhabdophaga  terminalis  occurred  at  Bardney,  and  the  beautiful 
flea  beetle,  Crepidodera  aurita  was  abundant  at  Tattershall, 
Torksey  and  North  Coates,  The  most  interesting  find  was  a 
nest  of  caterpillars  of  the  Willow  Ermine  Moth  ( Hyponomeuta 
rorella)  at  Haverholme  on  June  16th.  These  pupated  at  the 
end  of  the  month  and  emerged  as  moths  on  July  15th.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  moth  has  appeared  so  far  north.  Last 
year  it  defoliated  willows  over  a  considerable  area  in  Suffolk, 
although  previously  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  rarity  in  Dorset 
and  Hampshire.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  becomes 
of  this  species  next  season, 

GEOLOGY. 

R.  J.  Batters,  B.Sc. 

Kellaways  Beds  at  Owmby-by-Spital. 

An  exposure  of  the  above  formation,  which  has  only  been 
seen  infrequently  in  mid-Lincolnshire,  was  noted  in  a  shallow 
ditch  by  the  road  sides  on  entering  Owmby  from  the  direction 
of  Spridlington.  Solid  rock  was  exposed  to  a  thickness  of 
i£  feet.  It  was  overlaid  by  sand,  containing  fragments  of 
belemnites  and  Gryphaca  bilobata ,  which  rested  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  an  eroded  surface.  These  sands  gradually 
merged  into  sands  with  horizontal  lines  of  small  white  flints, 
which  in  turn  gave  way  to  boulder  clay  with  flints.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fossils  were  found : 

Brachiopoda  ? Rhynchonelloidclla  socialis  Phillips 

Lamellibranchia  Gryphaca  bilobata  Sow.  Common 

Echinotis  echinata  Smith 
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Ostrea  acuminata  group 

Cephalopoda  Cylindroteuthis  puzosianus  D’Orb 

Borehole  near  Glentham. 

A  bore  put  down  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Glentham  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  Mr.  E.  Wainwright  for  fossils.  It  passed  through 
soil,  Great  Oolite  Clay,  Great  Oolite  Limestone,  Upper 
Estuarine  Beds  into  Lincolnshire  Limestone.  The  following 
fossils  were  found  : 

Great  Oolite. 

Brachiopoda  Epithyris  sp. 

Lamellibranchia  Modiolus  imbricatus  Sow. 

Camptonectes  lens  Sow. 

Echinotis  echinata  Smith 
Trigonia  aff.  costata  Sow. 

Upper  Estuarine  Beds. 

Brachiopoda  Burmirhynchia  sp. 

Lincolnshire  Limestone. 

Brachiopoda  Acanthothyris  Crossi  Walker. 

Fossil  from  Chalk  at  Donington-on-Bain. 

An  interesting  brachiopod,  Terebvatula  Carteri  Davidson,  was 
found  in  a  disused  chalk  quarry  about  the  400  foot  contour 
line  on  the  right  of  the  road  up  Nob  Hill  past  Manor  Farm. 
This  species  has  previously  only  been  found  at  Dover  and  a 
specimen  has,  on  request,  been  presented  to  the  British 
Museum. 

Oxford  Clay. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Trigg  secured  a  fine  series  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
of  Muraenosaurus  plicatus  Phillips  from  excavations  for  trenches 
at  Bardney.  The  vertebrae  were  identified  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Swinton  of  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

Great  Oolite,  St.  Giles,  Lincoln. 

During  the  excavations  for  A.R.P.  trenches  in  the  St.  Giles 
district  (at  the  end  of  Macaulay  Drive),  Lincoln,  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  the  collection  of  fossils  from  the  Great  Oolite. 
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The  species  were  as  ollows  : 

Brachiopoda  Epithyris  bathonica  Buckman 

Kutchithyris  circumdata  Deslong- 

champs 

Burmirhynchia  sp. 

Rugitela  cf.  vanvilliana  Desl. 

The  latter  is  a  new  species  to  the  Great  Oolite  in  this 
country.  The  species  is  known  from  the  Great  Oolite  of 
Calvados  in  France. 

Lamellibranchia  Venilicardia  (“  Cypvina")  lowtana 

Morris  and  Lycett 

Modiolus  imbricatus  Sow. 

Ostrea  sowcrbyi  Morris  and  Lycett 

ILima  (pseudolimea)  duplicata  Sow. 

Investigation  appears  to  be  needed  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  Upper  Estuarine  series  and  Great  Oolite  Limestone  as 
marked  on  the  Geological  Survey  map.  The  Great  Oolite 
Limestone  appears  to  extend  further  south-west  than  indicated. 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  H.  M.  Muir-Wood  and  Dr.  L.  R. 
Cox  of  the  Geological  Department,  British  Museum  (Natural 
History)  for  help  in  the  identification  of  many  species. 

NEW  RECORDS  OF  LOWER  CORNBRASH  IN 

MID-LINCOLNSHIRE. 

P.  E.  Kent,  B.Sc. 

The  Cornbrash,  the  uppermost  of  the  limestones  of  the 
Oolite  series  which  outcrop  along  a  north-south  belt  through 
the  middle  of  Lincolnshire,  is  in  spite  of  its  thinness  (5-9  feet) 
probably  the  most  persistent  bed  of  the  Jurassic  series.  The 
upper  division,  a  hard  ferruginous  limestone  with  sandy 
marl  bands,  has  been  exposed  wherever  good  sections  have 
been  seen  in  the  county,  and  apparently  persists  without  break 
from  Peterborough  to  the  Humber.  The  Lower  Cornbrash, 
which  varies  from  soft  chalky  to  hard  shelly  limestone,  is  more 
restricted  in  development,  and  until  recently  was  known  only 
north  of  Northamptonshire,  at  Sudbrooke  and  at  Appleby.  It 
has  proved  to  be  present  also  at  the  Skillington  outlier  (north- 
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west  of  Colsterworth)  and  Potter  Hanworth  (one  sixth  mile 
S.E.  of  the  station)  where  it  was  indicated  by  soft  limestones 
with  abundant  Echinotis  echinata ;  and  east  of  Grantham  at 
Newton  (by  the  main  road  opposite  Dawson’s  Plantation), 
Dembleby  (just  south  of  the  rectory)  and  Osbournby  (J  mile 
west  of  the  village)  where  stone  from  pipe  trenches  yielded 
T erebvatnla  intermedia  and  Ovnithella  cf.  ohovata.  Loose  blocks 
of  stone  above  an  old  quarry  south  of  Irnham  also  yielded 
Lower  Cornbrash  fossils,  but  these  blocks  may  possibly  have 
been  glacially  transported.  In  contrast  to  these  records,  stone 
from  trenches  which  had  traversed  the  full  thickness  of  the 
Cornbrash  at  Walcot,  north  of  Aslackby  and  south-west  of 
Sleaford  showed  no  Lower  Cornbrash  fossils,  and  the  bed  was 
apparently  absent. 

NOTES  ON  A  BOREHOLE  AT  KETTLEBY, 

NEAR  BRIGG. 

P.  E.  Kent,  B.Sc. 

A  borehole  in  drift  and  Oxford  Clay,  put  down  by  Messrs. 
W.  Pettifer  &  Sons  in  1936  at  Mr.  Park’s  bungalow  near 
Kettleby,  which  was  investigated  by  Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito  and 
Mr.  T.  B.  Parks,  yielded  some  new  information  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  clays  in  North  Lincolnshire. 

The  borehole  penetrated  \\  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  on  32 
feet  of  Boulder  Clay,  which  in  an  adjacent  shallow  well  yielded 
to  Mr.  Parks  a  derived  specimen  of  Amoeboceras  serratumf  an 
ammonite  well  known  in  the  south  Midlands  (see  Proc.  Geol. 
Ass.  1938  p.  70)  but  previously  unrecorded  from  north  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  The  discovery  proves  the  presence  locally  of  the  Upper 
Corallian,  and  with  the  old  records  from  railway  cuttings  in 
the  Wrawby  district  indicates  that  the  Corallian  in  its  clay 
development  is  as  well  developed  here  as  in  south  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Below  the  drift,  the  borehole  proved  blue  and  grey  shale, 
probably  all  Oxford  Clay,  to  283  feet.  Mr.  Shillito  washed 
out  a  number  of  good  pyritised  ammonites  from  the  material 
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extracted.  These  include  Creniceras  sp.,  Quenstedtoceras  sp., 
Cosmoccras  of  pollux  type,  and  P erisphinctids ,  and  indicate  that 
the  middle  part  of  the  Oxford  Clay  is  normally  developed. 

Thus,  although  the  Upper  Jurassic  Clays  thin  northwards 
in  Lincolnshire,  from  more  than  812  feet  at  Miningsby  near 
Horncastle  to  just  over  500  feet  at  Barnetby,  evidence  is 
accumulating  to  show  that  the  decrease  in  thickness  is  due  to 
thinning  of  individual  beds,  and  not  to  the  absence  of  any 
important  member. 

KELLAWAYS  BEDS  AT  KEISBY,  NEAR  BOURNE. 

P.  E.  Kent,  B.Sc. 

Road  cuttings  immediately  north  and  south  of  Keisby 
village  (6  miles  N.W.  of  Bourne)  have  exposed  a  complete 
section  of  the  Kellaways  sand  in  an  area  where  it  is  rarely 
exposed  and  little  known. 

The  sections  showed — 


Chalky 

Boulder 

Clay 

Oxford 

Clay 


Stiff  clay,  brown  above,  bluish  below, 
with  blocks  of  flint,  sandstone, 
paper  shale,  etc. 

Brown  clay  and  paper  shale,  with 
small  cementstone  nodules  and  frag¬ 
mentary  ammonites 


feet  inches 


8 


o 

6 


Kellaways-! 
Sand 


Pale  clayey  sand  1 

Fine  pale  sandstone  with  abundant 
belemmtes  of  Cylindroteuthis  type, 
and  narrow  non-sucate  Grypheae  6 

Soft  light  brown  sand  6  o 

Soft  white  or  bluish  grey  sand,  locally 

harder  and  thinly  bedded  2  o 

Ochreous  and  pale  sand  seen  to —  5  o 

\Unexposed  interval  2  o 

Ferruginous  fossiliferous  limestone, 
top  seen. 

The  Kellaways  Sand  thus  measures  about  17  feet  at  this 
locality,  and  shows  the  normal  lithological  development. 


Cornbrash 


CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  Musham. 

The  prolific  yield  of  shells  (by  far  the  largest  in  the  British 
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Isles)  from  the  Broughton  deposits  still  holds  our  attention. 
Of  late,  Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito,  taking  advantage  of  a  long  ex¬ 
cavation  for  a  pipe-line,  has  lifted  n  samples  at  an  average 
depth  of  6  feet  below  the  present  surface.  These  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  surface  collections  heretofore  ex¬ 
amined  and  recorded. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard  has  not  yet  completed  the  examination 
of  these  collections  but  is  already  able  to  add  from  the  peaty 
portion  two  further  species,  Bythinia  Uachii  and  Spheriunt 
corneum  to  the  already  long  list. 

Helix  aspersa  var.  globosa  Pic.  has  been  added  as  a  varietal 
form  to  Div.  2S  by  Mr.  Shillito  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Musham  has 
increased  the  records  for  Div.  6W  with  Planorbis  corneus  and 
Limnaea  stagnalis,  At  the  Claxby  Wood  meeting  the  presence 
of  Helix  hortensis  and  Marpessa  laminata  was  confirmed. 

MICROSCOPY. 

S.  H.  Robinson,  f.r.m.s.,  f.f.sc. 

The  results  of  various  collections  of  microscopic  freshwater 
life  made  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  Ladlow  from  the  Foss 
Dyke  and  various  drains  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  are : 
January  23rd,  Volvocina,  Synura  uvella.  April  6th,  various 
freshwater  diatoms  which  were  very  active.  May  29th,  Red 
water  mite,  Diplodontus  descipiens.  June  nth,  Brick-building 
rotifer  on  milfoil,  Melicerta  r ingens.  Freshwater  diatoms:  Navi - 
cula  amphisbaena,  Navicula  major.  July  2nd,  Common  free 
swimming  rotifer,  Rotifer  vulgaris  ;  brick  building  rotifer,  again 
on  milfoil ;  brown  Hydra  ;  infusoria,  Thuricola  valvata  ;  Cyclops ; 
Daphnia ;  Cypris ;  freshwater  diatoms:  Navicula  cuspidata , 
Pinnularia  viridis  ;  desmid,  Closterium  lunula.  July  17th,  Chara 
with  colonies  of  Vorticella  ;  infusoria,  Deleptus.  October  23rd, 
Milfoil  with  diatom,  Cocconema  lanceolatum  attached.  Green 
protococcus  that  was  very  plentiful  in  the  Foss  Dyke  a  year 
ago  was  not  seen  this  year.  Volvox  globator  was  also  not  taken. 
Bibliography:  Pritchard,  Infusoria,  1861 ;  Plaskitt,  Micro¬ 
scopic  Freshwater  life,  1925. 
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Short-Eared  Owl, 

We  have  now  come  to  regard  the  appearance  in  autumn 
of  the  Short-eared  Owl  as  an  annual  event,  at  any  rate  in 
coastal  districts.  The  presence  of  about  six  pairs,  however, 
at  Normanby  Dale,  was  distinctly  unusual,  and  when,  in 
April,  one  pair  still  remained,  we  sincerely  hoped  they  might 
stay  and  breed.  Our  hopes  were  fulfilled,  and  on  May  21st 
the  “nest”  contained  seven  young  owlets,  in  varying  stages 
of  immaturity.  It  was  in  1921  that  the  Short-eared  Owl  was 
last  known  to  have  bred  in  the  county  ( Transactions  1921, 
p.  156). 

Black  Redstart. — A  Black  Redstart  was  seen  at  Limber  on 
March  15th. 

Ring  Ouzel. — A  Ring  Ouzel  was  seen  at  Little  Limber  on 
April  29th.  Curiously  enough  this  summer  visitor  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  six  Fieldfares  and  two  Redwings. 

Corncrake. — On  May  8th  a  Corncrake  was  disturbed  in 
Mausoleum  Wood,  Limber. 

Razorbill. — A  Razorbill  was  picked  up  by  a  pond  at  Limber 
on  August  25th. 

Pintail. — Croxton  Dam,  which  rarely  attracts  any  unusual 
water-fowl,  had  seven  distinguished  visitors  on  December 
16th — a  Pintail,  five  Shovelers  and  a  Wigeon. 

Waxwing. — A  Waxwing  was  devouring  haws  in  Littlefield 
Lane,  Grimsby,  on  February  23rd  and  27th — probably  the 
same  bird  on  each  occasion. 

Starling.— A  Starling  shot  at  Limber  on  December  28th  was 
found  to  be  ringed.  Upon  enquiry  at  the  Riks  Museum, 
Stockholm,  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  ringed  there  as  a 
young  bird  in  June  1938. 
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White-Fronted  Goose. — Geese  were  unusually  numerous  on 
the  North  Lincolnshire  wolds  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter,  and  about  the  end  of  October  the  keeper  at  Hendale 
Lodge  succeeded  in  shooting  four  out  of  a  party  that  were 
feeding  at  Grasby  Top.  One  proved  to  be  a  White-Fronted 
Goose,  the  others  being  Pink-footed. 

Black-Throated  Diver. — A  solitary  bird  appeared  on  News- 
ham  Lake  on  December  26th  and  stayed  unmolested  for 
nearly  a  fortnight.  It  frequented  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake, 
to  which  it  invariably  returned  after  being  disturbed. 

Lapwing. — A  Lapwing  shot  in  a  fieldfat  Hykeham,  near  Lin¬ 
coln,  on  December  4th,  1938,  was  ringed  as  a  nestling  at 
Borrely,  near  Skelskor  on  Zealand  on  9th  May,  1936.  The 
bird  was  brought  to  the  Lincoln  Museum  by  Mr.  F.  Bosswell 
and  information  regarding  the  ring  was  supplied  by  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Museum,  Copenhagen. 

Whooper  Swan. — A  flight  of  Whooper  Swans  was  reported 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Bates  at  Swinderby  on  December  24th.  There 
were  28  birds  flying  to  E.N.E.  in  echelon  formation,  and 
calling  all  the  time. 

BIRD  MIGRATION  NOTES. 

N.E.  Lincolnshire — March  1938  to  February  1939. 

Bernard  A.  Pye. 

All  the  following  observations  were  made  between  Cleethorpes 
and  Grainthorpe  Haven,  on  the  coast  and  adjoining  marsh. 

March  was  dry,  mild  and  sunny  and  two  exceptionally 
early  arrivals — a  Swallow  and  a  Yellow  W agtail — gave  promise 
of  an  early  season,  but  cold  winds  during  the  greater  part  of 
April  so  effectively  checked  migration,  that  the  main  body  of 
migrants  were  later  than  usual. 

Comparatively  few  Wheatears  appeared  during  this  cold 
period,  and  no  Write  Wagtails  came  under  notice. 

Of  the  waders,  WTimbrel  and  Common  Sandpipers  were 
particularly  numerous,  but  Bar-tailed  Qodwits  almost  absent, 
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Autumn  migration  was  more  interesting  and  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  November,  there  was  considerable 
movement.  The  greatest  “  rush  ”  occurred  between  the  20th 
and  the  24th  of  October  with  light  winds  from  S.  and  S.E.  and 
an*  anticyclone  over  Western  Europe.  A  Wood-Sandpiper 
and  a  Wryneck  in  October  were  exceptionally  late  records. 
Hooded  Crows  passed  in  smaller  numbers  than  of  yore,  and 
very  few  now  winter  in  this  district.  With  the  exception  of 
Duck  and  Snipe,  which  were  rather  scarce,  the  other  regular 
winter  visitors  were  well  up  to  their  usual  numbers.  Lap¬ 
wings  were  present  in  vast  flocks  until  the  severe  weather  in 
December  caused  a  general  exodus^  and  although  many  re¬ 
turned,  they  were  never  again  so  abundant. 

March  1st.  Wind  W.  Gale,  warm.  Some  large  flocks 
of  Lapwings  to  S.E. 

6th.  Wind  S.W.  Warm.  Lapwings  have  been  moving 
both  to  N.W.  and  S.E.  since  1st  March.  Many  Curlews  and 
Oyster-Catchers  here.  Also  some  fresh  Ringed  Plovers.  A 
Wren  and  a  Pied  Wagtail  on  the  sea-bank. 

14th.  Wind  S.  Fresh.  Warm  and  dry.  Starlings  to 
S.E.  during  early  morning.  Lapwings  nearly  all  gone. 
Several  hundred  Golden  Plovers  and  a  lot  of  Fieldfares  in 
Thoresby  Fen.  A  Short-eared  Owl. 

15th.  Wind  S.W.  A  large  flock  of  Rooks  to  S.E. 

23rd.  Wind  S.W.  Still  fine  and  warm.  Many  Linnets 
to  N.W.  for  the  past  several  days.  Also  more  Pied  Wagtails. 
Several  flocks  of  Knot  and  some  Bramblings  still  here. 

25th.  Wind  N.W.  Colder.  Some  rain.  The  first 
Swallow. 

27th.  Wind  W.  Mild.  Light  rain.  Two  Wheatears. 
Several  Snow  Buntings. 

28th.  Wind  W.  Dry  and  sunny.  A  single  Yellow  Wag¬ 
tail  and  several  Pied  Wagtails. 

29th.  Wind  S.W.  One  Wheatear.  A  Goldfinch  with 
many  Linnets  on  the  sea-bank. 

30th.  Wind  W.  Fresh.  A  small  flock  of  Golden 
Plovers — all  black  breasts — to  N.W.  Several  fresh  Wheatears, 
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More  Meadow-Pipits  and  Linnets.  Two  Goldfinches. 

April  3rd.  Wind  N.W.  Cold,  but  dry  and  sunny. 
Wheatears  gone  again.  Some  Bar-tailed  Godwits  and  Grey 
Plovers.  More  Ringed  Plovers  and  several  Cormorants. 

4th.  Wind  N.W.  Two  Hooded  Crows  very  high  to  E. 
Two  or  three  flocks  of  Sanderlings.  Several  Snow  Buntings. 

5th.  Wind  W.  Warmer.  Some  fresh  Wheatears  and  a 
Swallow. 

8th  &  9th.  Wind  N.E.  Cold.  Lapwings  to  N.W. 

1 2th.  Wind  E.  Frost  at  night.  No  migration.  About 
a  dozen  Cormorants. 

23rd.  Wind  N.W.  to  N.  The  first  Sand-Martin. 

26th.  Wind  E.  A  single  Swallow  from  E.  Many  Lin¬ 
nets  here  and  some  to  N.W.  A  single  Hooded  Crow  which 
has  been  here  about  a  week.  Two  or  three  Lesser  Terns. 

27th.  Wind  E.  Several  Wheatears  and  two  Yellow 
Wagtails.  Two  or  three  Whimbrel  with  some  fresh  Curlews. 

May  and.  Wind  N.E.  Cold  and  dry.  Several  Hooded 
Crows.  More  Lesser  Terns,  a  small  flock  of  Knot  and  a  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull. 

3rd.  Wind  N.E.  Some  fresh  Sanderlings.  A  Harrier 
at  the  Nabs,  North  Cotes. 

4th.  Wind  N.E.  Continuing  cold  but  dry  and  sunny. 
Some  Swallows  here  but  all  in  sheltered  situations.  A  flock 
of  forty  to  fifty  Fieldfares. 

8th.  Wind  N.W.  Milder.  A  few  Swallows  passing. 
More  Wheatears  and  some  fresh  Linnets.  Several  Whimbrel. 

9th.  Wind  W.  Dry.  A  strong  passage  of  Swallows  to 
N.W.  Also  a  single  Cuckoo,  a  Swift,  a  Sand-Martin  and  a 
House-Martin  to  same  direction.  The  first  Reed- Warbler. 

nth.  Wind  W.  Warm.  A  number  of  Swifts  passing. 

15th  Wind  S.  Rain  during  night.  Swallows  and  House- 
Martins  to  N.W.  More  Wheatears.  Many  more  small 
waders — Common  Sandpipers  more  numerous  than  I  have 
ever  seen.  Several  Cormorants. 

16th.  Wind  S.  Scores  of  Whimbrel  and  some  black- 

breasted  Grey  Plovers,  Several  Greenland  Wheatears.  Two 
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Pied  Flycatchers  and  some  Whitethroats  and  Willow-War* 
biers  in  the  bushes.  More  Reed-Warblers. 

23rd.  Wind  S.S.W.  Swallows,  Swifts  and  a  single 
Cuckoo  coasting  N.W.  Whimbrel  numerous. 

24th.  Wind  N.W.  but  variable.  Two  or  three  Bar-tailed 
Godwits. 

29th.  Wind  S.W.  Swallows  and  Swifts  still  passing. 
Two  Spotted  Flycatchers  and  some  fresh  Common  Sandpipers. 

31st.  Wind  W.  Some  Turnstones.  A  Greenland 
Wheatear. 

June  1st.  The  first  Lapwings  to  N.W.  Many  Sander- 
lings  but  other  small  waders  have  passed  on. 

19th.  Wind  S.W.  Strong.  A  large  flight  of  Lapwings 
to  N.W.  Also  one  flock  of  Starlings  to  same  quarter.  Curlews 
heard  passing  several  times  during  the  day. 

July  3rd.  Wind  S.W.  Light  rain.  Lapwings  travelling 
in  large  flocks.  Some  young  Pied  Wagtails  here. 

10th.  More  Pied  Wagtails  and  some  young  Yellow  Wag¬ 
tails  and  Whinchats.  A  lot  of  young  Herons. 

nth  to  13th.  A  strong  flight  of  Lapwings  to  N.W. 
Blacked-headed  and  Common  Gulls  E.  to  W. 

17th.  Wind  W.  The  birds  are  coming  back  to  the  mud¬ 
flats — black-breasted  Dunlins,  Ringed  Plovers,  Curlews,  Red¬ 
shanks  and  a  Grey  Plover.  Several  Common  Sandpipers. 

25th.  Wind  S.S.W.  Many  small  flocks  of  Lapwings 
and  odd  Golden  Plovers  to  N.W.  More  Curlews  and  a  few 
Whimbrel.  Some  Wheatears  arrived  during  the  afternoon. 
Several  Whinchats. 

26th  to  31st.  Many  more  Wheatears  and  Pied  Wagtails. 
Some  Sanderlings  with  still  more  small  waders.  Two  or  three 
hundred  Lesser  Terns  and  some  Common  and  Arctic. 

August  2nd  &  3rd.  Wind  N.E.  Lapwings  and  Golden 
Plovers  to  N.W.  WTimbrel  from  N.  to  S.  A  Greenshank. 
Still  more  Wheatears,  some  Yellow  Wagtails  and  a  Stonechat. 

9th.  Wind  N.E.  Lapwings  and  Golden  Plovers  still 
travelling  N.W.  and  Whimbrel  to  S,  Wheatears  numerous, 
A  Green  Sandpiper. 
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14th.  Wind  N.N.W.  A  few  Teal  migrating  up  the 
Humber  to  N.W.  Lots  of  small  waders  including  some  Turn¬ 
stones.  A  Ruff,  a  Snipe  and  a  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull. 

16th.  Wind  S.W.  Fresh.  The  usual  Plovers  to  N.W. 
Some  Swifts  to  S.E.  Duck  rather  scarce  but  small  lots  of 
Mallard,  Teal  and  Shovelers.  Several  Snipe,  five  Ruffs,  four 
Greenshanks,  a  Green  and  a  Wood-Sandpiper.  Many  Com¬ 
mon  Whitethroats  in  the  hedges. 

19th.  Wind  S.W.  Several  adult  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls.  Two  albino  Swallows  at  Tetney  Lock.  A  Wigeon. 

22nd.  Wind  S.W.  An  adult  Great  Crested  Grebe  at 
Thoresby  Bridge  Ponds. 

24th.  Wind  S.  A  strong  passage  of  Swifts  and  Swallows 
to  S.  Lapwings  high  to  N.W.  Whiinbrel  from  N.  to  S. 

A  Spotted  Redshank  and  a  Ruff. 

25th.  A  single  Dotterel  to  S.E. 

28th.  Wind  S.W.  Rain.  Swallows  moving  S.  Some 
Bar-tailed  Godwits  and  Grey  Plovers.  Several  hundred 
Ringed  Plovers.  Many  Dunlins  and  Sanderlings  and  a  few 
Turnstones.  Some  fresh  Wheatears  and  a  Wigeon. 

29th.  Rain  from  N.  A  few  Duck — Shovelers,  Wigeon 
and  Teal.  A  Merlin. 

30th.  Wind  N.E.  A  Wood-Sandpiper. 

September  1st.  Wind  variable.  Many  Swallows  to  S. 
Three  Ruffs. 

3rd.  Wind  N.W.  Cool.  Lapwings  to  N.W.  Swallows 
and  two  Swifts  to  S.  A  Pintail. 

5*.  Wind  W.  veering  N.E.  Many  Swallows — one 
albino — to  S.  Some  Lesser  Whitethroats  and  two  or  three 
Redstarts  and  Whinchats. 

6th.  Wind  S.  Little  rain.  A  strong  flight  of  Lapwings 
to  N.W.  A  Spotted  Redshank. 

8th.  Wind  N.  strong.  The  passage  of  Swallows  to  S. 
continued  steadily.  A  few  fresh  Teal.  Two  Little  Stints  and 
a  Ruff. 

10th.  Wind  N.E.  Large  flocks  of  Swallows  to  S.E. 
Several  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls.  The  first  Grey  Geese. 
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14th.  Wiad  N.W.  veering  N.E.  Many  Lapwings  since 
the  nth,  but  the  change  of  wind  steadied  them.  A  few  Whim- 
brel  N.  to  S.  Some  fresh  Curlews.  Hundreds  of  Greater 
Black-backed  Gulls.  A  flock  of  five  Ruffs  with  some  Lap¬ 
wings. 

19th.  Wind  S.  Light.  The  first  Starlings  to  N.W. 
Many  Swallows  to  S.  A  Spotted  Redshank. 

21st.  Wind  S.W.  Lapwings,  Sky-Larks  and  Meadow- 
Pipits  from  N.  House- Martins  with  Swallows  to  S.  Large 
flocks  of  Starlings  and  some  Lapwings  to  N.W.  More  Teal. 
Several  Kingfishers. 

22nd.  Wind  S.  veering  and  freshening.  A  Pintail  and 
five  Ruffs. 

25th.  Wind  S.W.  About  a  dozen  Cormorants.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  waders  including  Bar-tailed  Godwits,  Turnstones  and 
several  Curlew-Sandpipers. 

26th.  Early  fog.  Warm.  Later  wind  E.  Some  Wheat- 
ears  appeared  during  the  afternoon.  The  first  Jack  Snipe. 

27th.  Wind  S.E.  but  variable.  Many  Swallows  to  S. 
Some  fresh  Snipe — one  Jack.  A  Merlin  and  some  fresh  Kes¬ 
trels. 

28th.  Wind  S.E.  A  Goldcrest. 

29th.  Wind  S.  veering.  A  Dotterel  and  some  Ruffs. 

October  2nd.  Wind  S.  Many  Swallows,  Linnets  and 
Meadow-Pipits  from  N,  Several  Wheatears. 

3rd.  Wind  S.W.  Strong.  Many  Swallows  and  House- 
Martins  E.  to  W.  A  Common  Buzzard  to  N.W.  Several 
Redstarts  in  the  hedges  and  some  more  Wheatears.  A  Wood- 
Sandpiper — a  bird  of  the  year  with  dull  yellow  legs. 

4th.  Gale  from  S.W.  veering  W.  Some  Knot.  A  huge 
migration  of  Herring  Gulls  to  W.  during  afternoon. 

7th.  Gale  again  from  S.W.  with  rain.  About  150  Grey 
Geese  from  N.E. 

8th.  Wind  S.W,  Gale.  Grey  Geese  moving.  Some  fresh 
Mistle-Thrushes. 

9th.  Wind  S.W.  Strong.  Swallows  and  Martins  to  S. 
A  large  flock  of  Grey  Geese  from  N.E.  Some  fresh  Curlews, 
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Redshanks  and  Grey  Plovers.  Several  Rock-Pipits  and  Pied 
Wagtails.  Many  Kestrels. 

ioth  Wind  S.W.  Fresh.  Many  House-Martins  and 
Swallows  E.  to  W,  and  some  to  S.  Sky-Larks  to  N.W.  More 
Mistle-Thrushes  and  a  Goldcrest. 

nth.  Wind  W.  Cold.  Still  more  Mistle-Thrushes  and 
a  few  Redwings. 

nth.  S.W.  Gale.  Some  Wood-Pigeons  to  S, 

14th.  Gale  eased.  A  few  Fieldfares.  About  thirty 
Swallows  on  the  wires  at  North  Cotes  and  a  few  moving  S. 

15th,  Wind  W.  Light.  Three  Jays  to  N.W.  A  Gold- 
crest.  Noon,  Wind  backing  S.W.  Some  large  flocks  of 
Lapwings  and  Golden  Plovers  to  N.W.  Also  some  Starlings, 

16th.  Wind  S.S.W.  Mild.  Many  Lapwings,  Sky-Larks 
and  Starlings  to  N.W.  Sky-Larks  and  Meadow-Pipits  from  N. 
A  flock  of  Mistle-Thrushes  from  N.E. 

17th.  Wind  S.W.  Fresh.  The  same  species  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  Snipe  to  N.W.  Some  Stock-Doves  from  E. 
Some  Blackbirds,  Song-Thrushes  and  Redwings  in  the  hedges. 
Many  Kestrels  and  several  Sparrow-Hawks,  A  Wryneck. 

18th.  Wind  S.W.  veering  W.  Some  Starlings  to  N.W. 
at  noon.  A  few  Snipe  to  N.W.  Three  Swallows  to  S.  Some 
Wigeon  and  Teal  at  flight  time. 

20th.  Calm  after  W.  gale.  Light  air  from  S.  A  few 
Lapwings  and  Golden  Plovers  to  N.W.  Later,  hundreds  of 
Starlings  to  N.W.  and  many  Rooks,  Redwings  and  Fieldfares 
from  E.  Two  or  three  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls. 

2 1  st.  Wind  S.  Light.  Anticyclone  across  W.  Europe. 
The  sky  full  of  birds.  Numberless  Lapwings,  Rooks,  Sky- 
Larks,  Starlings  and  various  Finches  to  N.W.  Also  thousands 
of  Sky-Larks  from  E. 

22nd.  Wind  S.E.  Much  the  same  species  moving.  Some 
large  flocks  of  Golden  Plovers  and  the  first  Hooded  Crows. 
A  Goldeneye. 

23rd.  Wind  S.E.  Light.  Again  thousands  of  birds 
moving.  A  constant  stream  of  Sky-Larks  from  N.  and  some 
Meadow-Pipits,  Linnets  and  Lapwings  from  same  quarter. 
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A  single  House-Martin  to  S.  Countless  Lapwings,  Starlings, 
Sky-Larks  and  a  few  Hooded  Crows  to  N.W.  Slackened  at 
io  a.m. 

24th.  Wind  S.S.W.  Many  Rooks  and  Starlings  and 
some  Sky-Larks,  Chaffinches  and  Hooded  Crows  to  N.W. 
Hundreds  of  Fieldfares,  Redwings,  Blackbirds,  Song-Thrushes 
and  Mistle-Thrushes  in  the  hedges.  Also  some  Hedge 
Sparrows,  Robins,  Wrens,  Reed-Buntings  and  two  or  three 
Goldcrests. 

25th.  Wind  veering  W.  Many  Rooks  to  N.W.  but  little 
else.  Several  flocks  of  Fieldfares  from  N.E.  A  Stonechat. 

26th.  Wind  W,  to  N.W.  Many  Rooks  to  N.W.  A 
Peregrine  Falcon. 

28th.  Wind  N.W.  Cold.  Large  flocks  of  Rooks  to 
N.W.  At  noon  a  good  flight  of  Hooded  Crows  to  N.W. 

29th.  Calm.  A  strong  flight  of  Lapwings,  Starlings  and 
Sky-Larks  to  N.W.  Large  flocks  of  Fieldfares  from  N.E. 
Five  Whooper  Swans — high  and  calling — from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
Hedges  full  of  Blackbirds.  A  Woodcock. 

30th.  Wind  S.W.  A  stream  of  Lapwings  to  N.W.  for 
first  two  hours  after  sunrise.  Also  many  Rooks  and  Starlings. 
Sky-Larks  from  E. 

31st.  Wind  S.W.  Cold.  A  stream  of  Lapwings  to 
N.W  for  first  hour  after  sunrise.  A  large  migration  of  Rooks 
and  jackdaws  to  N.W.  which  lasted  most  of  the  day.  Large 
flocks  of  Fieldfares  and  Redwings  from  N.E.  Various  Thrushes 
in  the  hedges  and  some  Wrens  and  Blue-Tits.  A  flock  of 
Grey  Geese  from  N.E.  A  Merlin  and  a  Stonechat. 

November  1st  and  2nd.  Wind  W.  Rooks  to  N.W. 
Some  Wood-Pigeons  from  N.  Many  Fieldfares  and  Redwings 
from  N.E.  during  the  afternoon. 

4th.  Gale  from  S.W.  Large  flocks  of  Fieldfares  and 
Redwings  from  E.  A  large  migration  of  Herring  Gulls  to  W. 

5th.  Wind  W.  Again  many  Herring  Gulls  to  W. 

7th.  Wind  W.  Straggling  flocks  of  Lapwings,  Rooks 
and  Starlings  to  N.W.  Fieldfares  from  N.E.  Some  fresh 
Curlews  and  a  Short-eared  Owl. 
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8th.  Two  Hen  Harriers  at  Grainthorpe. 

nth.  Wind  S.E.  Many  Lapwings  and  some  Golden 
Plovers  to  N.W.  At  noon,  many  Starlings  and  Fieldfares 
from  N.E.  Two  or  three  Woodcock. 

13th.  Wind  S.S.W.  About  a  score  of  Snow-Buntings. 

15th.  Calm.  Ground  fog.  Some  large  flocks  of  Grey 
Geese  from  N.  Vast  “  camps  ”  of  Lapwings  and  Golden 
Plovers  in  Tetney  Marsh. 

16th.  Wind  S.E.  veering.  Many  Grey  Geese  moving. 
Some  fresh  Mallard,  Wigeon  and  Teal.  More  Redwings. 

20th.  Wind  S.  Cold  rain.  More  Snow-Buntings  and 
Rock-Pipits. 

2 1  st.  Wind  S.W.  Still  a  few  Rooks  to  N.W.  Many 
Grey  Geese — one  White-fronted.  A  Long-eared  Owl  in  one 
of  the  coastal  hedges. 

22nd.  Wind  W.  Frost.  A  huge  flight  of  Grey  Geese 
from  N.  which  lasted  an  hour.  Many  Rooks  to  N.W. 

23rd.  Heavy  rain  until  9  a.m.  Gale  from  S.W.  A  great 
flight  of  Wood-Pigeons  from  N.E.  They  were  coming  over 
Cleethorpes  in  shoals  just  above  the  house-tops  and  flying 
direct  into  the  wind.  A  Pochard  at  Thoresby  Bridge  Ponds. 

29th.  The  autumn  migration  is  drawing  to  a  close.  A 
few  more  Mallard  here  and  one  of  the  wildfowlers  got  three 
Pintails. 

December  9th.  A  Hen-Harrier  at  the  Nabs,  North  Cotes. 
A  very  small  male  with  a  lot  of  white  about  it. 

13th.  Wind  S.E.  Early  fog.  A  flock  of  thirteen 
Whooper-Swans — calling  repeatedly — flying  up  the  Humber 
to  N.W.  Thousands  of  Knot  and  about  200  Snow-Buntings. 

17th.  A  Peregrine  Falcon. 

19th.  Arctic  weather  from  E.  More  Mallard. 

20th.  Blizzards  of  snow  from  E.  Golden  Plover,  Lap¬ 
wings  and  Sky-Larks  streaming  from  N.  Many  more  Wigeon. 
A  Smew  and  a  Shag. 

23rd.  Not  so  cold.  Some  Brent  Geese,  White-fronted 
Geese  and  Tufted  Ducks. 

24th.  Showers  of  sleet,  A  flock  of  forty  Brent  Geese, 
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25th.  Cold  thaw.  A  large  flock  of  Twites. 

27th.  Wind  W.  Fresh.  Lapwings  and  Starlings  to 
N.W.  A  huge  flight  of  Wood-Pigeons  from  S.E.  in  flocks  of 
50  to  300  birds.  A  few  Woodcock  in  the  hedge  bottoms.  A 
male  Hen-Harrier. 

28th.  Wind  W.  Cold,  Some  Lapwings  and  Wood- 
Pigeons  and  many  Rooks  to  N.W. 

January  3rd.  Wind  N.W.  Frost.  Two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  Wigeon  and  a  few  Scaup  and  Brent  Geese. 

7th.  Thawing  after  more  snow  and  frost.  Floods.  A 
large  female  Hen-Harrier. 

8th  &  9th.  Wind  S.W.  The  birds  coming  back  again  — 
Lapwings,  Golden  Plovers,  Starlings,  Linnets,  etc. 

28th.  Wind  E.  Cold.  A  Bittern  near  Tetney  Lock. 

31st.  Wind  E.  A  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull — a  most 
unusual  winter  occurrence. 

February  4th.  One  of  the  Plover  catchers  pulled  his  net 
over  a  Peregrine  Falcon  which  had  taken  a  dead  decoy  but  it 
broke  away. 

7th.  Wind  S.W.  Two  or  three  Stonechats.  The  large 
Hen-Harrier  still  here. 

18th,  A  lot  of  fresh  Curlews. 

28th.  Wind  S.W.  Several  large  flocks  of  Rooks  and 
odd  Jackdaws  to  S.E.  A  few  fresh  Teal. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  H.  Stubbs  of  North 
Cotes  for  many  interesting  notes. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  BROCKLESBY  LAKES. 

S.  A.  Cox. 

The  observations  from  which  the  following  list  of  species 
has  been  compiled  have  been  made  within  a  defined  area  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  radius  from  a  point  on  the  Barton 
Street  mid-way  between  Irongate  Wood  and  Major  Wood.  This 
embraces  Newsham  Lake,  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Fish  Ponds, 
Dam  Bottom  and  part  of  the  Habrough  Beck,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  woods;  Major  Wood,  Irongate  Wood,  Rough  Pasture, 
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Thomas’  Wood,  Chase  Hill  Wood,  Alder  Wood,  Eleven  Acre 
Wood  and  part  of  Spar  Plat  Wood.  The  remainder  of  the  area 
is  parkland  and  pasture. 

Apart  from  certain  coastal  districts  there  are  probably  few 
localities  in  our  county  which  possess  such  a  wealth  of  bird-life 
as  this  piece  of  country.  Our  visits  have  been  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  week-ends,  and  a  daily  visitor  probably  would 
have  recorded  many  elusive  species  that  have  so  far  escaped 
our  notice.  Even  during  prolonged  spells  of  severe  frost,  such 
as  we  experienced  in  February  1929,  Newsham  Lake  is  never 
completely  ice-bound.  Consequently,  when  all  other  ponds 
and  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  are  frozen  over,  it  becomes  a 
sanctuary  for  wild-fowl  of  many  species  from  several  miles 
around.  No  doubt  their  proximity  to  the  coast  is  one  reason 
why  the  Brocklesby  Lakes  prove  so  much  more  attractive 
than  the  neighbouring  Croxby  Pond,  where  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  bird-life  is  much  less  varied. 

The  following  list  includes  129  species  and  is  the  result  of 
observations  extending  over  fifteen  years.  It  will  be  noted 
that  several  common  species,  such  as  the  Tree  Sparrow  and 
Corn  Bunting  do  not  occur,  the  environment  apparently  being 
unsuitable.  We  have  seen  the  nests  of  52  species,  and 
suspect  several  others  of  breeding. 

In  making  this  study  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  R. 
May  of  Limber  and  other  fellow  members  of  the  British 
Empire  Naturalists’  Association  in  North  Lincolnshire  for 
their  observations.  I  should  also  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  for  permission  that  has  so  readily 
been  granted  to  myself  and  to  the  members  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Naturalists’  Union  and  the  B.E.N.A.  to  carry  out  observa¬ 
tions  in  this  extremely  interesting  corner  of  the  County. 

Carrion  Crow.  Resident  and  common,  nesting  in  the 
woodlands. 

Hooded  Crow.  Occasionally  strays  inland  from  the 
coast  between  the  months  of  October  and  April. 

Rook.  Resident  and  common.  There  is  a  flourishing 
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colony  in  Irongate  Wood,  and  others  in  neighbouring  wood¬ 
lands. 

Jackdaw.  Resident  and  common,  occupying  almost  every 
hollow  tree  during  the  nesting  season,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Barn  Owl  and  Kestrel. 

Magpie.  Resident  in  small  numbers,  nesting  in  the 
woods  and  tall  hedgerows. 

Jay.  Resident  in  small  numbers,  and  almost  certainly 

breeds. 

Starling.  Plentiful  throughout  the  year  ;  nesting  in  the 

hollow  trees. 

Greenfinch.  Resident.  Nests  in  the  orchards  and 
gardens. 

Hawfinch.  Rarely  seen  in  the  area,  though  it  has  nested 
in  the  gardens  at  Brocklesby  Hall. 

Goldfinch,  Seen  at  all  seasons,  but  most  numerous  in 
winter,  when  flocks  of  twenty  or  more  are  not  uncommon.  A 
pair  nested  in  a  yew  at  Newsham  Lodge  in  May  1938. 

Siskin.  One  of  our  most  delightful  winter  visitors,  but 
rather  erratic,  depending  perhaps  on  the  abundance  of  alder 
seed.  Earliest  appearance  October  25th.  Latest  date  (in 
these  parts)  March  nth. 

House  Sparrow.  Plentiful  about  farms  and  dwelling- 
houses,  where  it  breeds. 

Chaffinch.  Resident  and  plentiful,  nests. 

Brambling.  Regular  cold  weather  visitor  from  late  Sep¬ 
tember  onwards,  sometimes  staying  until  late  in  April.  Partial 
to  beech  mast. 

Linnet.  Seen  at  all  seasons,  and  doubtless  nests.  Most 
numerous  in  winter. 

Lesser  Redpoll.  A  regular  winter  visitor,  frequenting 
the  birches  by  Newsham  Lake.  A  pair  nested  in  the  gardens 
at  Brocklesby  Hall  in  May  1926. 

Bullfinch.  Fairly  common,  and  essentially  a  woodland 
species.  Nests  Very  partial  to  privet  berries. 

Crossbill.  In  July  1929  there  was  an  invasion  of  Cross¬ 
bills  and  for  several  months  our  rambles  were  enlivened  by 
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this  delightful  addition  to  the  bird-life  of  Newsham  Lake. 

Yellowhammer.  Resident  in  small  numbers  and  nests  in 
suitable  localities.  Flocks  with  other  finches  in  winter. 

Reed  Bunting.  A  few  pairs  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons. 
The  nests  are  occasionally  found  amongst  the  lakeside  vegeta¬ 
tion. 

Snow  Bunting.  Occasionally  strays  from  the  coast 
during  very  severe  weather. 

Skylark.  Resident,  nesting  in  the  surrounding  fields. 

White  Wagtail.  A  casual  passage  migrant.  Two  were 
seen  on  October  7th,  1934. 

Pied  Wagtail.  May  be  seen  at  almost  all  seasons  and 
nests  annually  in  the  masonry  at  Newsham  Bridge. 

Grey  Wagtail.  A  regular  winter  visitor  in  small  num¬ 
bers  from  September  till  April. 

Yellow  Wagtail.  A  regular  passage  migrant,  both  in 
spring  and  autumn. 

Tree  Pipit.  Must  be  regarded  as  a  scarce  and  irregular 
summer  visitor.  A  singing  bird  was  seen  on  June  13th,  1925. 

Meadow  Pipit.  An  autumn  and  winter  visitor  only. 

Tree  Creeper.  Resident,  nesting  behind  the  loose  bark 
of  decaying  trees.  Like  the  titmice,  with  which  it  constantly 
associates,  it  becomes  nomadic  in  winter. 

Goldcrest.  May  be  seen  throughout  the  year,  and 
doubtless  nests  in  the  coniferous  plantations. 

Great  Tit.  Resident  and  nesting. 

Coal  Tit.  Resident,  nesting  in  the  woodlands. 

Marsh  Tit.  Resident,  breeding  in  Chase  Hill  Wood, 
where  it  delights  to  excavate  its  own  nesting-hole  in  decaying 
elders. 

Willow  Tit.  A  scarce  visitor  in  autumn  and  winter, 
when  all  the  titmice  show  an  inclination  to  wander.  One  was 
noticed  on  January  31st,  1937  in  a  plantation  by  the  Newsham 
beck. 

Blue  Tit.  Resident  and  nesting. 

Long-tailed  Tit.  This  charming  species  is  seen  at  all 
seasons,  and  its  domed,  mossy  nest  is  usually  found  without 
difficulty.  In  winter  its  numbers  are  greatly  augmented. 
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Whitethroat.  A  regular  winter  and  summer  visitor, 
nesting. 

Lesser  Whitethroat.  A  rare  visitor  on  migration. 
Our  only  record  was  in  May  1926.  Strangely  enough  it  is  a 
regular  summer  visitor  to  several  of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

Garden  Warbler.  A  regular  summer  visitor,  nesting 
in  the  woods. 

Blackcap.  A  regular  summer  visitor,  but  less  numerous 
than  the  preceding.  Doubtless  nests. 

Grasshopper  Warbler.  A  bird  was  heard  reeling  in  a 
young  plantation  on  May  10th,  1936.  It  was  not  heard  again 
and  the  species  must  therefore  be  considered  a  rare  spring 
passage  migrant. 

Reed  Warbler.  An  occasional  summer  visitor.  A  pair 

came  to  Newsham  Lake  in  1929,  1931,  1932  and  1933.  The 

< 

nest  was  located  on  each  occasion. 

Sedge  Warbler.  An  irregular  summer  visitor  and 
passage  migrant.  We  have  seen  its  nest  at  Newsham  Lake. 

Willow  Warbler.  A  regular  and  p'entiful  spring  and 
summer  visitor  to  the  surrounding  woodlands,  where  it  doubt¬ 
less  nests. 

Chiff-Chaff.  A  rather  scarce  summer  visitor.  Doubt¬ 
less  nests, 

Mistle  Thrush.  Resident  and  doubtless  nests. 

Song  Thrush.  Resident  and  nests. 

Redwing.  A  regular  and  abundant  autumn  and  winter 
visitor  from  October  to  early  April. 

Fieldfare.  A  regular  winter  visitor  in  varying  numbers. 
Arrives  in  October  and  sometimes  lingers  well  into  May. 

Blackbird.  Resident  and  nesting. 

Robin.  Resident  and  nesting. 

Nightingale.  Only  an  occasional  spring  visitor,  though 
it  occurs  annually  on  other  parts  of  the  same  estate.  Oc¬ 
curred  in  1927  and  1933,  bru  a  thorough  search  on  each  occasion 
failed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  nest. 
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Hedge  Sparrow.  Resident  and  nesting. 

Wren.  Resident  and  nesting. 

Spotted  Flycatcher.  A  regular  visitor  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  woods  from  May  to  September.  Nested  in  Thomas’ 
Wood  before  this  was  felled  and  replanted,  and  doubtless  still 
does  so  elsewhere. 

Swallow.  An  abundant  spring  and  summer  visitor.  The 
lakes  furnish  them  with  a  favourite  feeding  ground  until  insect 
life  becomes  more  abundant.  Arrives  early  in  April,  some¬ 
times  during  the  first  week,  and  nests  at  Newsham  lodge  and 
about  the  various  farmsteads,  Occasionally  lingers  until  the 
last  week  of  October. 

House  Martin.  A  plentiful  spring  and  summer  visitor, 
associating  freely  with  the  Swallows  and  Sand  Martins  over 
the  canal  and  lakes.  Usually  arrives  late  in  April  and  tarries 
until  late  in  October.  Has  nested  at  Newsham  Lodge. 

Sand  Martin.  An  abundant  spring  and  summer  visitor  to 
the  lakes,  though  it  does  not  nest  within  the  area.  Usually 
arrives  early  in  April,  sometimes  before  the  Swallow,  but  is 
seldom  seen  after  September. 

Swift.  A  regular  summer  visitor.  Arrives  early  in  May 
and  stays  until  late  August  or  occasionally  into  September. 
Frequents  the  vicinity  of  water  but  is  not  known  to  nest  within 
the  area. 

Nightjar.  A  rare  visitor,  probably  on  passage.  One 
was  once  shot  by  a  keeper  in  mistake  for  a  bird  of  prey. 

Kingfisher.  Resident  in  small  numbers.  It  was  not 
however  until  1937  that  we  succeeded- in  finding  a  nest. 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Seen  throughout  the 
year  and  nests. 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Rare.  We  are  still 
uncertain  of  the  status  of  this  species,  though  it  is  probably  a 
very  scarce  resident.  A  single  bird  was  seen  three  times 
during  1933,  on  April  23rd,  October  29th  and  November  12th. 

Green  Woodpecker.  Common  throughout  the  year  and 
nests. 
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Cuckoo.  A  regular  summer  visitor.  Finds  congenial 
foster-parents  within  the  area. 

Barn  Owl.  Resident  in  small  numbers,  nesting  in  iso¬ 
lated  hollow  trees.  Nested  in  Rough  Pasture  in  August  1934 
and  again  in  July  1938. 

Tawny  Owl.  Resident  in  the  wooded  areas,  where  it 
nests,  usually  in  these  parts  in  the  dis-used  home  of  a  Carrion 
Crow  or  Magpie. 

Little  Owl.  Resident  and  nesting. 

Peregrine.  A  rare  winter  visitor.  One  was  seen  on 
December  4th,  1932. 

Merlin.  A  rare  winter  visitor.  One  was  seen  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17th,  1929,  and  another  on  January  8th,  1939. 

Kestrel.  Resident  and  nesting,  usually  in  isolated 
hollow  trees,  like  the  Barn  Owl. 

Common  Buzzard.  An  accidental  visitor.  One  was  seen 
flying  over  Newsham  Lake  on  April  27th,  1930,  mobbed  by 
Carrion  Crows. 

Sparrow-Hawk.  Resident  in  the  woodlands,  where  it 
nests  annually. 

Osprey.  Probably  our  most  distinguished  visitor.  One 
visited  Lambert  Hill  in  June  1936  and  stayed  unmolested  for 
three  days,  feeding  on  fish  from  the  lake. 

Heron.  Comes  to  fish  in  the  lakes  at  all  seasons.  In 
the  spring  of  1938  two  pairs  nested  among  the  rooks  in  Iron- 
gate  Wood.  Another  pair  once  nested  in  Rough  Pasture. 
This  year  (1939)  four  pairs  have  nested  in  Irongate  Wood. 
The  Earl  of  Yarborough  gave  instructions  for  their  protection, 
and  they  successfully  reared  their  young.  We  now  hope  we 
have  the  nucleus  of  a  further  Lincolnshire  heronry. 

Pink-footed  Goose.  As  a  rule  the  huge  skeins  are 
merely  seen  passing  in  autumn  and  winter,  to  and  from  their 
feeding  grounds,  but  occasionally  an  odd  bird  alights. 

Canada  Goose.  Since  1934  a  few  birds  have  appeared  at 
Lambert  Hill  each  spring,  usually  in  March,  April  or  May,  as 
if  the  species  were  endeavouring  to  extend  its  range. 

Whqoper  Swan.  A  rare  winter  visitor,  occasionally 
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driven  inland  by  severe  weather.  Several  stayed  at  Newsham 
Lake  throughout  the  great  frost  of  February  1929. 

Bewick’s  Swan.  A  rare  winter  visitor.  A  party  of  six 
were  seen  on  Newsham  Lake  on  January  15th,  1934. 

Mute  Swan.  Occurs  only  in  a  semi-domesticated  state, 
and  in  very  severe  weather  its  numbers  are  augmented  by 
others  which  are  frozen  out  of  their  own  haunts.  Breeds. 

Common  Sheld  Duck.  An  occasional  visitor  to  News¬ 
ham  Lake,  usually  in  late  winter  or  spring. 

Mallard.  Resident,  nesting  in  the  area,  often  in  hollow 
trees.  After  the  breeding  season  its  numbers  are  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  and  it  is  usually  the  most  numerous  of  the  Anatidae. 

Gadwall.  A  rather  rare  autumn  migrant  or  winter  visitor. 
We  have  seen  it  at  both  lakes  in  October,  November  and 
December,  usually  odd  birds. 

Garganey.  A  very  rare  visitor  on  spring  passage.  One 
was  seen  at  Newsham  Lake  on  May  21st,  1929,  our  only  record. 

Teal.  Present  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  year, 
except  during  the  breeding  season. 

Wigeon.  Frequently  seen  between  September  and 
March,  usually  odd  birds,  though  we  have  occasionally  seen 
as  many  as  twenty. 

Shoveler.  Frequently  seen  on  the  lakes  at  almost  any 
season,  but  never  in  large  numbers.  We  have  records  for 
every  month  except  February.  They  are  most  numerous  at 
the  time  of  autumn  migration. 

Pintail.  A  rare  autumn  and  winter  visitor.  A  party  of 
five  visited  the  lakes  on  December  27th,  1932,  and  stayed  for 
six  days.  Four  were  seen  on  November  21st,  1937. 

Pochard.  The  commonest  of  the  diving  ducks,  and  re¬ 
corded  for  every  month  except  June.  Most  numerous  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  Once  we  saw  seventy-seven,  mostly  drakes, 
a  marvellous  sight. 

Scaup.  Rarely  seen  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
only  when  forced  inland  by  bad  weather.  We  have  recorded 
it  in  January,  February  and  March. 
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Tufted  Duck.  Almost  as  plentiful  as  the  Pochard  and 
absent  only  from  May  to  August. 

Goldeneye.  A  regular  winter  visitor;  usually  in  immature 
plumage,  though  adult  males  are  sometimes  seen.  Once  we 
saw  three  together.  When  present  they  eclipse  all  the  rest  of 
the  water-fowl.  Earliest  arrival  October  18th,  latest  record 
March  15th. 

Goosander.  An  occasional  autumn  and  winter  visitor  in 
small  numbers  since  1933-34-  The  plumage  of  the  drakes  is 
particularly  impressive.  Most  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  New 
Year,  though  we  have  records  for  November,  December, 
January  and  February. 

Red-breasted  Merganser.  A  rare  winter  visitor.  We 
saw  six  on  Newsham  Lake  on  January  14th,  1934. 

Cormorant.  An  irregular  winter  visitor,  which  only 
comes  inland  under  stress  of  severe  weather.  Three  immature 
birds  stayed  at  Newsham  Lake  from  February  17th  to  March 
3rd,  1929,  and  made  themselves  very  much  at  home. 

Smew.  A  rare  winter  visitor.  We  have  seen  a  duck  on 
December  nth,  1927,  three  drakes  on  December  26th,  1927, 
and  a  duck  on  January  21st,  1936. 

Woodcock.  An  autumn  and  winter  visitor  to  the  coverts. 

Commmon  Snipe.  An  autumn  and  winter  visitor  to  the 
water-side,  and  has  been  heard  drumming  over  a  marshy  field 
in  the  area,  so  may  possibly  have  bred. 

Jack  Snipe.  A  scarce  autumn  and  winter  visitor.  We 
have  recorded  it  on  three  occasions  only: — September  9th, 
1933,  October  27th,  1929  and  March  4th,  1934. 

Dunlin.  An  accidental  visitor  on  spring  passage.  We 
saw  two  on  May  10th,  1936,  our  only  record. 

Redshank.  Only  an  accidental  visitor.  One  stayed  at 
Lambert  Hill  from  December  16th  to  31st,  1934. 

Spotted  Redshank.  A  rare  autumn  visitor.  Two  stayed 
at  Lambert  Hill  from  September  1st  to  13th,  1935. 

Greenshank.  A  rare  visitor  on  Autumn  migration,  first 
recorded  in  1933.  August  and  September  are  the  best  months 
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for  seeing  it,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  waders,  Lambert  Hill  is 
preferred  to  Newsham  Lake. 

Common  Sandpiper.  A  regular  passage  migrant,  appear¬ 
ing  in  April  and  departing  in  September.  June  is  the  only 
summer  month  that  they  are  absent.  Earliest  arrival  April 
12th,  latest  departure  (in  this  area)  September  23rd. 

Green  Sandpiper.  An  erratic  visitor.  We  have  seen  it 
in  February,  April,  July,  August,  September,  October  and 
November.  It  is  usually  solitary,  though  we  have  occasionally 
flushed  as  many  as  three.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  seeing 
it. 

Curlew.  Occasionally  seen  passing  in  flight  in  autumn. 

Whimbrel.  Occasionally  seen  passing  in  flight. 

Golden  Plover.  A  cold  weather  visitor,  but  usually 
seen  in  flight. 

Lapwing.  Seen  at  all  times,  except  when  nesting,  and 
may  possibly  have  bred,  for  we  have  seen  chicks  at  Lambert 
Hill  unable  to  fly,  in  July  1934. 

Common  Gull.  The  commonest  of  our  gulls  in  autumn 
and  winter.  A  few  non-breeding  birds  are  present  even  during 
the  height  of  the  nesting  season. 

Herring  Gull.  Occasionally  seen  in  autumn  and 
winter,  but  must  be  regarded  as  scarce. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull.  A  scarce  visitor  in  autumn 
and  winter,  usually  in  the  mottled,  immature  plumage. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Occasionally  a  sprinkling 
may  be  seen  among  the  Common  Gulls  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Black-headed  Gull.  Common  at  all  times,  except 
during  the  breeding  season. 

Common  Tern.  Rather  rare.  Has  been  noted  on  both 
spring  and  autumn  passage. 

Black-throated  Diver,  Certainly  the  most  distinguished 
visitor  among  the  water-fowl.  A  solitary  bird  appeared  on 
Newsham  Lake  on  December  26th,  1938,  and  stayed  un¬ 
molested  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  It  frequented  the  deepest 
part  of  the  lake,  to  which  it  invariably  returned  after  being 
disturbed. 
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Great  Crested  Grebe.  An  occasional  visitor  of  late 
years.  We  have  seen  it  in  January,  April  and  December. 
Perhaps  one  day  it  may  breed. 

Red-necked  Grebe.  A  rather  uncommon  visitor.  We 
have  one  August  record,  but  January  and  February  are  more 
usual  months.  In  January  1937  there  was  a  great  influx  of 
Red-necked  Grebes  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the  county, 
and  both  lakes  received  their  quota. 

Slavonian  Grebe.  An  extremely  rare  visitor,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  Dabchick.  One  was  seen  at  Newsham  Lake  on 
January  31st,  1937,  our  sole  record. 

Dabchick.  Resident  at  Newsham  Lake,  where  it  delights 
to  attach  its  untidy  floating  nest  to  the  luxuriant  growths  of 
Marestail.  In  winter  it  appears  on  both  lakes  in  increased 
numbers. 

Water  Rail.  An  irregular  winter  visitor,  but  perhaps 
less  scarce  than  we  imagine.  We  have  seen  it  in  November, 
December  and  January. 

Moorhen.  A  common  resident,  nesting  in  the  lakeside 
vegetation,  or  occasionally,  like  the  Mallard,  in  a  more  elevated 
situation.  Receives  large  accessions  in  winter. 

Coot.  Resident,  nesting  at  both  lakes.  The  nest,  unlike 
that  of  the  Moorhen,  is  usually  over  deep  water,  and  as  school¬ 
boys  we  usually  needed  a  fishing-rod  to  secure  the  eggs.  The 
winter  flocks  of  Coot  are  sometimes  immense.  Once,  on 
Newsham  Lake,  we  counted  one  hundred  and  four. 

Stock-Dove.  Resident  and  nests.  Less  plentiful  than 
the  Wood-Pigeon. 

Wood-Pigeon.  Resident  and  nesting.  There  are  huge 
flocks  of  immigrants  in  winter. 

Turtle-Dove.  A  summer  visitor,  but  less  plentiful  than 
in  many  of  the  adjoining  parishes.  Probably  nests. 

Pheasant.  Resident  and  nesting. 

Partridge.  Resident  and  almost  certainly  nesting. 

Red-legged  Partridge.  Prefers  cultivated  fields,  but 
has  occasionally  been  noted  in  the  area  and  may  possibly  have 
bred. 
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